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THE APTER TIME. 


BY M. EB. 


After the rainy weather, 
After the winter’s reign, 

Sunlight and spring together 
Come to us Once again; 

And after the long night watches 
Cometh the dawning red, 

‘PAL the earth, enraptured, catches 
The glow of the skies o’erhead. 


Above us the clouds may hover, 
Hiding the sun's bright ray; 
After the storm is over 
The gold breaks through the gray. 
And, after the heat and burden 
Of the noontide bours are o'er, 
The ev'ning comes with its guerdop 
Of rest to the toiler's door. 


After the sowing, the reaping, 
After the ebb-tide, flow; 

After the pain and weeping 
Peace cometh sure, if slow. 

And after Life's care and sorrow, 
Conflicts, and misery 

Cometh the long to-morrow— 
The calm ot Eternity! 


HER TALISMAN. 


BY M. 6. L, 








Who woulk o be in a good 
humor on a sweet summer after- 
noon, when the birds were singing in the 
trees, and the sun was wrapping every- 
thing in a mantle ot gold, and all nature 
wore the gentle smile of happiness? 

The bungalow which the old Indian 
colonel had built tor himself, and chris- 
tened “Delhi Cottage,” was in a lovely 
little spot in Devon. It was a quaint and 
modest home suggestive of the Kast, 
with a broad verandah running all 
round it, on to which the rooms opened, 
Surrounding it was a mossy lawn 
brightened with flower and tringed with 
a luxuriant wealth of forest trees. Here 
the veteran was gently passing away the 
few remaining years that were spered to 
him by nature and the bullets ot — 
battles, 

Colonel Stapleton had just lett the ver- 
andah and seated himself in his quiet 
study, his sacredly private room, where 
he wrote his letters, and read bis papers, 
and smoked his pipe, and where very 
few were ever privileged to disturb 
him. 

Rat-tat at the door. 

“Come in,” said the colonel in his gen- 
tle voice. 

Rat-tat-tat! 

“Gome in,” cried the colonel in his 
military voice. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat ! 

“Why on earth don’t you come in?” 
in a distinctly natural voice. 

Then the door burst open, and in ran 
little Maudie with a shoutand a laugh, 
and she flew to her grandpapa with out- 
stretched arms. 

“I took you in, grandpapa; I took you 
in! Didn’t you think it was the post- 
man, or Miss Mary,or old Sir John? 
Tell me who you thought it was?” 

Maudie was eight; grandpapa was 
seventy. The consequence was that as 
grandpapa was in a good humor, Maudie 
was immediately seated on his knee. 

“You little mischief,” said the old 
colonel, “‘why do you come at this iden- 
tical moment? Don’t you see I am writ- 
ing a very important letter? Run away 
to Miss Mary for half-an-hour,” and he 
stroked her hair and gave her a kiss. 

“Miss Mary told me to run about aad 
play in the garden,” said Maudie. 

Miss Mary Graham, be it understood, 
was Maude’s governess, who loved the 
little orphan girl as it she were her own, 
and often thought to herself what a 


wicked thing war must be, when it blows 
out of lite a whole generation, and leaves 
the one betore and one after with a wide 
gap ot sad memories between them. 

“Miss Mary told me to play, grandpa, 
but I saw you through the window with 
your great big desk open, and I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll be the postman,’ and see 
what you do when you open your big 
desk.” 

The desk which had aroused so much 
curiosity in Maudie’s juvenile breast was 
an ordinary large writing-bureau, which, 
when unlocked, presented a number ot 
drawers and shelves tor letters, and the 
usual conveniences for papers and cor- 
respondence. 

But Maudie had never seen her grand- 
papa’s bureau open before. Whenever 
she had been in the colonel’s study it had 
always been closed and locked, and the 
gentle little instinct ot feminine curiosity 
was pushing its head up and quietly as- 
serting itself. She had longed to see that 
big bureau open. Little did she dream 
how her own destiny was linked with its 
contents, 

“Grandpa, what are all these drawers 
tor?” said little Maudie. 

“This is for paper,” said the colonel, 
“and this is tor envelopes, and this is for 
sealing wax and stamps,” and he opened 

ee 
"Maalia, laying ber oe little hand on 
the lowest drawer on the right hand 
side. 

The old colonel paused a moment and 
turned his great blue eyes, that shone 
like diamonds under the shaggy over- 
bush of his thick eyebrows, on to the 
little girl on his knee. 

“Strange things, Maudie, many very 
strange things.” 

Why is it that at the most unlikely 
times a wave of teeling sweeps over us 
and carries us back into the almost tor- 
gotten past? How is it that a chance 
word will sometimes conjure back into 
vivid life, as it by necromancy, that which 
can be no more. 

Why was it that the old colonel, as he 
stroked little Maudie’s hair, and said, 
“Strange things, many very strange 
things,” torgot all about the present and 
stood again in thought on a battle-field 
in the tar-off Kast, with a vision of death 
around him, and the white tace of 
Maudie’s father looking at him with 
dead open eyes? Oh memory! sad 
memory ! 

Perhaps it was because a change had 
suddenly come over the sky and clouds 
were shutting out the sun that the old 
veteran was saddened for a moment. 
For we must all confess that when the 
summer sun shines down upon us in its 
matchless glory, our hearts expand, and 
we feel blithe and happy; but when the 
clouds shroud it from our view the 
shadow falls upon our hearts as well. 

Or perhaps it was because, as he looked 
into Maudie’s big open childish eyes he 
saw for one flashing moment the reflec- 
tion of a dear face, which to him now 
was only a dream of the almost torgotten 
past. 

But, however it was, the colonel simply 
suppressed a rising tear, and opening 
the diawer said softly: 

“Well, Maude dear, to-day I will show 
you some of my strange things.” 

And when he pulled out the drawer 
and placed all the odds and ends upon 
the table, sure enough there was a med- 
ley of curious articles before him. Some 
were loose, some carefully tolded up 
with names and dates upon the wrappers: 
strange coins and medals brought trom 
the tar East, tigers’ teeth and Chinese 
money, nose-rings worn in Thibet, and 
quaint ivory puzzles trom Japan. 

There were curious old rings, too, of 
various shapes and sizes, which wouid 
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have aroused the interest of any bric-a- 
brac hanter. On one of these rings 
Maudie seized with childish curiosity 
becauce it was the strangest and the 
largest. 

“Oh, grandpa, what is this? what is 
this?” said the little lady of eight in 
quite a dictatorial tone, as all ladies ot 
eight and upwards can use when they 
want to be attended to. “What is it, 
grandpa? Tell me quickly.” 

“Well, Maudie,” said the colonel very 
slowly, “that is your ring!” 

But as he spoke the shade of sadness 
deepened on :his tace, for that was the 
very ring thatihe had found on the dead 
body of his son after battle, and which ke 
could never look at without a vivid 
memory of that bloody day on which he 
had lost his only son. 

“Mine! grandpa,” said the little lady, 
“then I’ll wear it. 

“Whenever you wear it, they say it 
will bring you sunshine I hope it will, 
Maudie.” 

The little girl looked at it with her big 
brown eyes, and turned itin her hands, 
and slipped iton to her biggest finger, 
and then on to her thumb. 

It certainly was a curious ring,a very 
curious ring. It was clearly Oriental 
both in design and execution, and seemed 
. wrarnr * ek Ret a me ey 
wass very large circular disc of silver, 
swelling out like a full moon and having 
round its edgea number of protruding 
little stars, fifteen in all. 

Maudie insisted on counting them. In 
the centre of the silver disc were some 
words engraved in one of those quaint 
cursive characters written from right to 
left that set scholars at defiance. It 
might have been a verse from the Koran, 
only the language was clearly not Ara- 
bic. 

The colonel, although he had some ac- 
quaintance with the sacred tongue of the 
Moslems, had niever been able to make 
head or tail of this inscription. 

All he knew was that his son had 
broughi the ring back with him aftera 
difficult military expedition in a wild 
mountainous country, and had said 
laughing that it was a magic ring and 
would bring sunshine to its owner, and 
also that ue intended it tor his little 
Maudie when she grew up and got mar- 
ried. 

After that, Lieutenant Stapleton had 
never mentioned the ring again, but it 
was found on his dead body after the 
battle, carefully wrapt up as though it 
were a talisman or something particu- 
larly precious, 

How could it fail to have sad associa- 
tions for the old 1 jations 
that linked themselves not only with the 
gallant young soldier, who was sleeping 
his long sleep, but also with the rosy lit- 
tle maiden who was now seated on his 
knee toying with her quaint and mys- 
terious legacy ? 

They were still sitting together when 
the sound of wheels was heard and a 
carriage rolled up to the door of the 
bungalow. 

Maudie was on her feet in a moment, 
looking out of the window. “Oh, 
grandpa, it is old Sir John. And Bobbie 
is there too. Oh, I amso glad. Bobbie 
is going to teach me how to make flies to 
fish with.”” And Maudie was out ot the 
rvom and at the carriage door betore the 
coachman had pulled up the horses. 

It was clear from the colonel’s smile 
that he was pleased too. For Sir John 
Burnside was his nearest neighbor, as 
well as his ground landlord, seeing that 
Delhi Cottage was on the Burnside estate. 
Now Sir John Burnside was not only a 
large landowner and a political power in 
the county, but he was reputed to bea 
very wealthy man. 





His family pedigree, indeed, going 
backwards, stopped abruptly at his 
grandtather, who had been a merchantin 
the good old days when sugar and slaves 
were equally acceptable as merchandise 
to the enterprising spirits of that famous 
seaport, while the colonel on the other 
band, though a poor man, was the scion 
of a family that had mated with halt the 


peerage. 

Still the colonel, when he was in a good 
humor, as he was to-day, liked to see Sir 
John, and his bouncing little boy Bobbie 
too, the latter of whom had reached the 
mature and rollicking age ot tourteen, 
while Sir John on his side loved to drive 
over to the bungalow and in his own 
mind to patronize the “Old Nabob” as he 
called the colonel. He did not quite 
know what a nabob was, but that is 
neither here nor there. 

The colonel rose and went to his cot- 
tage door to welcome his rich neighbor, 
shook hands with him courteously 
and inquired after the health of Lady 
Burnside, not omitting to take due no- 
tice ot Master Bobbie. 

“Glad to see you colonel, glad to see 
you,” said the little old baronet. 

Sir John was a short podgy little indi. 
vidual with a bald plateau on the top of 
his head surrounded with a thick semi- 
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Taly for hale. 

His eye was k-en but kindly, and his 
broad face was tringed with antiquated 
whiskers. You would probably have 
taken him tor a retired grocer if you 
had not been told that he was the 
great Sir John Burnside, of Burnside 
Hall. 

“Glad to find you at home,” went on 
Sir John; “I want to have a private talk 
with you, but this urchin of mine, whom 
I distinctly tald to remain at home, way- 
laid the carriage at the park gates and 
got up with the coachman without my 
knowledge or consent.” 

Sir John evidently thought he had been 
badly treated by his young hopetul. 

“Don’t be angry with him, Sir John,” 
said the colonel, “boys will be boys; 
and besides, you ought to take it as a 
compliment that at fourteen he is so 
fond of being with his tather, eh; Sir 
John?” 

“Not a bit, sir; you don’t understand 
boys, not having any of your own,” 

The colonel winced visibly and was on 
the point of speaking, when Sir Jobn, 
who saw the mistake he had made and 
was now walking by the colonel’s side 
up and down in front of the bungalow, 
said very softly: 

*“*My dear old fried, I said the wrong 
thing; that is what Iam always doing. 
All the world knows that your son died 
a hero’s death and his little Maude is all 
that remains to you. WhatI was going 
to say was that that urchin of mine did 
not come tor the sake of my company. 
Lord bless you, no! It is Maudie that 
is the attraction; that is the fun of it.” 

The colonel’s smile shone out again 
trom his handsome face as he glanced 
across the pretty lawn where, under the 
trees, Master Bobby and Miss Maud 
were engaged in a most animated con- 
versation. 

“Yes,”’ said the colonel, as he looked 
at them, “they are almost like brother 
and sister.”’ 

Sir John stopped rather abruptly 
and glanced at the colonel with a very 
quinsien! expression in his shrewd old 


eyes: 
“Brother and sister! It they were — 
brother and sister, sir, vhey would soor/ 
be slapping each other, That’s my @g-. 
perience ot lite; is it nut yours, colons) 7” 
The two old gentlemen paused. tora 
moment in their walk and langhed a 
quiet little laugh at the ironies of Lite, 
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and just at this moment the san, which 
for nearly a quarter of an hour had been 
obscured by the fleecy clouds that were 
chasing each other over the sky, burst 
out agein in ite fall refaigent glory. 
Immediately after, Maude was heard 
crying out in the distance, “Look 
grandpa! Ob, look! the sunshine, the 
sunebine.” 

The Colonei did not understand what 
she micant till he saw that the little lady 
Had kept firm possession of her magic 
ying end was holding it up in ber hand. 

“I told Bobbie it would bring out the 
sunshine, and he sali it couldn’t; but it 
did, didn’t it, grandpa? end it always 
will, won't it?” 

Maudie was evidently in deep earnest, 
and the colonel was amused at the serious 
view she had taken of his few words. 
“I hope so, darling,” be said, ‘with all 
my heart; but I very much doubt it,” 

The last few words were in an under- 
tone to Sir John, to whom be added, 
‘*Leave Bob to play ander the trees and 
let us go into my stady and haves quiet 
cigar, Then you can tell me your 
news.” 

“To be sure,” said Bir John, “to be 
sure. 1 want to tell you about a wonder- 
ful discovery that my men Rogers has 
made on the Three Acres. Rogers knows 
all about mining and he is convinced 
thet there is a seam of coal somewhere 
down below the bill on my South Farm, 
and he thinks there’s iron there too, He 
wants me to sink « shaft’’—and the two 
eld gentlemen disappeared into the 
colonel’s den, and in « few minutes 
were amoking Manilias and discussing 
coal measures and iron ore and blasting 
furnaces and percentages and royalties, 
and altogether building casties in the 
alr, not upwards towards heaven, but 
downwards in the unexplored bowels of 
the earth. : 

Presently they were interrupted by 
jJavenile shouts from the garden, and 
went to the window, Master Bobbie was 
in front holding something as high as he 
could in the air while be tore along in 
and out of the big trees with little 
Maudie after him as fast as siie could 
ron. 

. Miss Mary Graham, too, Maudie’s 
governess, had joined the race, and « 
little neene it was. Bobbie had 
Ting, 6170 1t was a case of catoh- 
w 

The baronet threw up the window: 
“Robert, bebave yourself.” But Master 
Robert paid no attention. ‘Robert, stop 
running.” Robert did stop running. He 
tarned his curly head round for one 
moment and looked at bis sire in the dis- 
tance, 

And then finding himeeif at the bottom 
of a convenient tree, he shoved the ring 
into his pocket, made a leap for the low- 
est branch, swarmed the tree in two 
minutes, and before Maudie and Miss 
Mary could catoh up to him he was 

perched on the highest bough. 

It wae all fan and a children’s game, 

“Don’t be afraid, colonel,” said Sir 
John with a touch of parental pride; 
‘that boy of mine is like a squirrel. I 
think one of my ancestors must have 
been a steeple jack,” 

“Bobbie, Bobbie, don’t go on the 
branch, don’t, don’t," orled Maudie in the 
distance. 

“You mustn't, Master Robert," cried 
Mias Graham. 

Bat Master Robert was wilfal. Thetwo 
old gentlemen were now On tne lawn like 
two conscientious constables coming to 
keep the peace, Orash, bang went the 
bough. The rustle of leaves, a creck. 
ling and snappirg of branches, a scream- 
jog of female voices, and a heavy thud, 
and Master Robert Burnside landed on 
mother @arth, | 

Sir Robertand the Colonel ran. It was 
a good many years since the legs of either 
of them had renewed their youth in such 
a fashion. 

There was a group round the old ash 
tree, all anxious, all frightened, But 
Master Robert was standing in the mid. 
dle of them, rather scratched and rather 
pale, but erect on his two legs. There 
was a babel of voloes, sympathies and 
sooldivg® all blended together, 

“Here’s your ring, Maudie," said Bob. 
bie, puffing as he spoke; ‘‘you know I 
didn’t mean to keep it,” 

“Ob, Bobbie, you can keep it if you 
like; bat are you hurt?” 

“I'll never take it again, Maudie; I but 
wanted to see if it would bring out the 
sunshine for me,” 

“Robert,” said Sir John, in his sternest 
of voices, wiping bis bald head, from 
which his hat had escaped in his ran, 
‘you are a bad boy,” 








“Not at all, Sir John,” said the colonel, 
‘all boys are alike,’’ 

“Well, then,’ said the baronet, re- 
placing his hat, which the goversess 
bad recovered for bim, “it seems to me 
that that ring of yours is going to cause 
considerabie com motion in the world.’’ 

“Nos. being @ propbet, I can’t say,” 
replied Colozel Stapleton with s smile; 
“batlI hope Master Robert will always 
have the good luck to fall on his feet.” 

“Grandpepa,” said Maudie, who al- 
ways liked to putin a word, “perhaps it 
was because he had my magic ring.” 

And presently the carriage roiled away 
with the grisly old baronet and his 
young hopefal, while the colonel re- 
placed the mischievous ring in bis drawer 
of quaint old things, and Mary went 
about her work as usual, 

A trifling incident in a gentile, quiet 
life, and that was all. And so the cur- 
tain fell. 

* * o . 

“The Obariot of Time,” which the 
poete are so fond of describing, with its 
never resting wheels, ought to be por- 
trayed by poet and painter alike after the 
feshion of the old war chariot that took 
the Romans 60 much by surprise, As it 
speeds along, benold there are long sbarp 
scythes projecting from each side, mow- 
ing down human beings to the rigbt and 
left, 


And, like it, the metaphoric chariot of 
Obronos, ever takes a zigzag path, spar- 
ng on the right and slaying on the left, 
or darting in the opposite direction and 
committing havoc in the most unlikely 
places, 

Bat whatever mischief Old Time had 
committed in the decade during which 
Maudie Stapleton had slipped from lively 
eight to lovely eighteen, he had the good 
taste to keep his soythes away from Deibi 


The Oolonel bad reached the mellow 
age of eighty; Miss Mary Graham had 
bloomed into a buxom woman of five- 
and-thirty, and still insisted on taking 
care of her young mistress as if she were 
atill in short frocks, 

It requires an earthquake or a revolu- 
tion, or at least a wedding, to persuade 
those who love usand live with us year 
pote age Ycostt mage ong pnlpadvadlerg 

childhood actual 
sailing on the ape ebabtien A— mel 

And Maudie had grown into a beauty, 
ratoer she had developed from a lovely 
cbild into a lovelier maiden, “God make 
thee as good as thou art beautiful,’ must 
have been whispered over her cradle by 
some benevolent fairy, for her soul was 
as pure as the virgin tabernacie that en- 
sbrined it, and her heart was as gentie as 
ber soft hazel eyes that could see nothing 
but goodness in the world around her. 

Like the rest of us, she saw things and 
persons round about her not in the cold 
light of external truth, but colored by 
the tint of her own heart. So to her all 
the world was bright and every one was 
good, and ber life, though a quiet, un- 
eventful one, was lit up with sunsbine. 

But Time, the grim charioteer, had not 
behaved quite so benevolentiy to the 
great house in the neighborhood, He 
had driven his chariot one winter's even 
ing, armed with a very sharp scythe in- 
deed, into Burnside Hall, and poor old 
Sir John had been swept away and 
gathered to his unknown forefathers, 

Lady Barnside, with her widow's cap, 
lived on drearily in the great mansion 
that her husband’s father had built in 
the pride of the ouriousiy acquired 
wealth of the old Bristol house. But 
what had become of Master Bob in these 
eventfal ten years that bad lifted him 
from the bread and butter age of four- 
teen to the smiling pedestal of foar-and- 
twenty ? 

Master Bob—or now, Sir Robert Burn- 
side, Bart, of Barnside Hall, Devon— 
was a remarkably well-known man in 
the world of fashion, He had inherited 
the paternal acres, which to bis grief he 
found somewhat trammelied with mort- 
geges; but instead of clearing off these 
mortgages, he added to them year by 
year, 

He was heard of occasionally as driv- 
ing @ four-in-hand in Paris, Then « 

ph in the papers alloded to him 
as driving a tandem race with a Russian 
prince in Baden-Baden. From time to 
time he condescended to visit the foggy 
land of bis nativity. 

On these occasions be usually ran down 
to Devonabire and paid a visit to bis old 
mother at the ball, and if we must tell 
the whole truth, be never failed to drive 
over to Deilbi Cottage, to pay his reapects 
to the colonel. As to whether it was ex- 
clusively for the colonel’s sake or not, 
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the gossips of the neighborhood were not 
anepimous, 

He had been heard to say to bis mother, 
after one of these fiying visite, that there 
-aen’tagiriin France or Germany that 
could touch Maud Stapleton in anything 
at all, 

* She beats them all in a canter,’’ were 
reported to bave been his exact words. 
But then there were certain queer stories 
(true or false) about bis golog*-on in 
Paris, and pubiic opinion bad set it down 
as an article of faith that the young 
baronet most marry money. 

Soch was the state of affairs when on 
enother summer evening the dear old 
colonel and his granddaughter, whom he 
loved as the epple of bis eye, were seated 
under the biggest and thickest of the 
trees on their pretty lawn. Little Maudie 
was sitting nesr him. Bat we must not 
call ber little Maudie eny longer, for she 
is now # graceful young lady, dressed in- 
deed in the simplest of white dresses, 
crowned with a big eun-hat, but looking 
like a queen who bad thrown aside her 
robes of ceremony and put on the cos- 
tume of an ideal shepherdess 

There were two other girls with her, 
daughters of a neighboring esquire, and 
the three young ladies were laughing and 
chatting like three merry birds twittering 
On & tree, 

The colonel was smoking a cigar and 
reading bis paper, bat from time to time 
he glanced aside to see the littie group of 
maidens; and the old soldier's tace was 
lit up with that geniie smile which made 
the Persian poet say that there is no 
beauty like that of old age. 

Presentiy a footfail was heard on the 
gravel walk in the distance, and the three 
girls, knowing it was the postman, ran 
off helter-skelter for the letters, There 
was quite a handful, some for Violet and 
Rosie, Maud’s two merry visitcrs, one 
for Miss Mand, and no lees than three, 
an unusual number, for Colonel Staple- 
ton. 

Oh, for the joy that the postman brings 
us, and hey lack-a-day for the sorrow. 

The girls were happy as they read their 
various letters all full of chit-chat and 
brimful of brightness, but as the colonel 
read the first of hie budget an unmis- 
takable clond chased the sunshine from 
his handsome face, 

ie shentig and waiked sione un- 
der the trees that led down to the brook 
cutting off the grounds of Delhi Cottage 
from the neighboring pasture lands. 
Let us look over his shoulder and read 
the letter with bim, 


“Dear SIR: — 

“I have paid the annval premium as 
per receipt. You have a perfect right 
to inquire into the affairs of the Burnside 
estate since you hold a tenancy thereon as 
you describe, | regrettoinform you that 
the young baronet has fallen into the 
bands of Mesaers, Shorte and Sharpe, who 
have encouraged him to mortgage tne 
whole of bis estete. 

“They have found the money and they 
bave induced him to believe that certain 
mines which his father started on the es- 
tate are sure to bring him in a fortane 
that will redeem his property, They 
have themselves sent down a manager to 
take charge of the workings, which I am 
informed are very costly, but bitherto 
nothing satisfactory has been discovered. 
If Mesers, Shorte and Sharpe {: reclose, 
you will of course become their tenant, 
though I do not suppose they will be 
likely to raise yourrent. This, no doubt, 
is the object of your inquiry. 

“Your obedient servant, 
*Roexgr Roazrson.”’ 


Bat this was not the only letter that the 
colonel received. There were two others. 
The second was from his old friend Lord 
Dawlish, a large and wealthy mine 
owner. Here itis: 


“Dawlish Castile, Devonshire, 
“Dear Op Bor :— 

“Delighted to do anything for you. I 
sent a smart foreman of mine incog. to 
look at the workings that you seem to be 
#0 anxious about, He bas inspected them 
and reports that the manager is an old 
Welshman named Moigan. Either he 
doesn’t know bis business or eise he is 
playing a game. He is sinking shafts 
and running adits just where he should 
not, My man thinks the property looks 
likely, but says he doubta if Taffy is go- 
irg straight, Hope you baven’tin vested. 
Oan I do anything more for you? Com- 
mend me io your littie Maudie, Lady 
D. and the boys are blooming. We start 
the day after to-morrow for a couple of 
months’ yachting. 

“Believe me, always yours, 
“Dawtisa,” 








October 30, 1897 


The third letver, written in pencil, was 
as follows: — 
“Dear COLONBL : - 

“Here lam, at home again. 
over to see you this evening. 


Shall ron 


“Pos” 


Thie was the colonel’s badget. He 
waiked op and down in the summer 
sunshine, bis white bead uncovered and 
bis blue eyes, still ondimmed by four- 
score years, looked over the sunny ficids 
with a faraway look that showed his 
mind was a thousand miles away. 

“lam very, very sorry,”” mused the 
colonel. “I do hope he won't come to- 
day. ” 

Now the last remark of Colonel Staple- 
ton requires a littieexplanatior. Hehed 
known Bobbie from avout the third day 
after he made bis first appearance on the 
boards of the theatre of life. And bewas 
fond of bim. 

He bad often s'ood between the curly- 
headed little romp and bis baid-headed 
sire when thunder was heard from be- 
bind the scenes. Bat he bad other little 
favorites besides, and amongst these 
must be counted the whole family of his 
neighbor, Sir Roger Leonard. 

Sir Roger had a splendid family of five 
bouncing boys and two girls. With Sir 
Roger and his five boys and (he o-ds 
they did our muse has nothing to do, 
but the two sweet girls Violet and Rosie 
Leonard were just at this moment chat- 
tering and iaughing under the trees with 
his granddaughter, with whom they were 
spending a few days before going to town. 
Violet was twonty-two and Rosie was 
eighteen, 

Roste was a dark eyed little fairy that 
every painter wanted to transfer to his 
canvas, Violet was a happy-hearted, 
romping young lady, whose eyes were 
always twinkling with fan, and uncon- 
sciousiy drawing the gentiemen to her 
side. 

Now, amongst the many bits of male 
iron that this unconscious magnet had 
drawn towards her at various times was 
Master Bob, so at least rumor said, and 
the old colonel bad made up bis mind 
long ago that dear Violet Leonard would 
one day be Lady Burnside, of Burnside 
Halil, Devon. 

That ie why he sighed when be heard 


how badly money matters were gotne 
with Sirf Bow, ond 


seid sloud: “I am 
very, very sorry. I do hope he won't 
come to day.” 

Bat wishes won’t stop a well-built dog- 
eart with asmart pony in front of it do- 
ing ten miles an bour, and in such a suit- 
able conveyance for a singie gentieman, 
Sir Robert was bowling up the avenue to 
Delhi Cottage that vory moment, 

Before the old colonel could retrace bis 
steps the dog-cart had pulled up and Sir 
Robert was shaking bands with the three 
girls all at once, It was clear that be was 
a favorite with the gentle sex. And a 
fine young fellow he was, 

He was tall and broad shouldered snd 
well dressed. He was dark and curiy- 
headed and as full of life asa boy. His 
moustache was not big enotgh to bide 
bis laughing lips and his eyes had a 
merry twinkle that was, if anything, 
rather too mischievous, 

“Oh, Bobbie, why didn’t you tell us 
you were coming ?”’ 

“So I did,” 

“No, you didn’t,”’ 

“Ask the commander-in-chief. 
is he?’ 

‘There he is on the board walk. 
long are you going to stay ?”’ 

“Only a couple of hours. I’ve come to 
see the three graces,” and off the four 
big children went under the trees, cbat- 
ting and joking and waving hand» to the 
colonel in the distance, 

Now the four big children—for m+n 
and women may be children at any «ge 
—were bright and rather too frivolous, but 
the colonel was sad and anxious; anxi: us 
about Sir Bob, and equally anxious 
about the heart of Violet Leonard. W bat 
if this young rascal had come down to 
besiege the citadel of Violet’s heart aod 
make her surrender it to a ponniless 
lover? A whole ton-load of respon-i- 
bility suddenly seemed to come down 
from the heavens and fasten itself on the 
aged shoulders of the old soldier, 

“I mustn’t let bim be alone with 
Violet,” said the colonel to himself, and 
like a skilfal strategist be laid his plans 
in hisown mind, By this time he was 
in the middle of the group of laughing 
youngsters. He shook hands with Boo 
and asked efter Lady Burnside, and was 
soon chatting about the latest news, 

**Weil, well,” said Bob, “we are under 
the oid tree that I tambled dowa from; 
are we not, Maudie?” 


Where 


How 




















er a 
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“Ob, yes,” said Mies Maud; “I always 
bave a sort of superstitious feeling about 
that tree. You came down plump.” 

“Yea, but I had your magic ring, you 
know. Ey the way, where is it? Does 
it always bring out sunshine?” and he 
laughed a merry little laugh as be re. 
membered bow he once clambered up to 
the topmost bough to test the power of 
Mandio’s talisman. 

“Well,” said Maudie, “it brought you 
down safe and sound at any rate.” 

“Yes, Bob,” put in the colonel, “you 
fell on your feet that time; perhaps you 
won’t—but, well, well, let us hope for 
the beat,”’ 

And so they chatted on, and presently 
Bob and the three girls were sauntering 
down towards the brook when the 
colonel perceived that Maudie and Rose 
were lingering behind and Bob and 
Vioiet were getting away in front. “Just 
as I expected,” sighed the colonel. 

Then his generaisbip came in. 

Like most other generalehip begotten 
of male brains, it was of the simplest 
nature. He strolled to the cottage and 
sent a messages by Mary that he wanted 
to see Violet, as he was going to write a 
letter to ber father. How much more 
subtie generaiship would be if the fe- 
male intellect could be brought to direct 
military operations in the field! But 
let us not Jump over the hedge that 
separates actuality from speculation, 
The colonel’s generalship, such as it was, 
was quite successfal. 

Violet came rushing in and Rosie, too, 
anxious io send ail manner of messages 
to papa and mamma and the five youth- 
ful heroes whom our muse has dis- 
tinctly declined to have anything to do 
with, 

And Sir Robert and Miss Maud roamed 
together, bappy-hearted, alone, under the 
tall trees, with the arrows of sunset dart- 
ing between the rustling branches, It 
wae the old, old story. Sbe did not ex- 
pect it, and yet when the words were 
said, she knew that ber heart would nave 
withered up if they bad never been 
spoken, 

He-was a8 true as he was handsome, 
Her heart went out to bim, and the love- 
light that sparkled in her eyes ovtshone 
the glory of the settingsun. He told her 
how be had loved ber when they were 


ow, am 
gaieties of foreign cities, her face had 
been ever before him, and the thought of 
ber had reined bim in and kept him 
from the dissipations that lead youth to 
ruin, 

He added a few words about his 
worldly effairs, “You know, darling, 
that the estate is encumbered, but I saw 
my solicitors before I came down, ard 
they assure me all is right. They have 
chosen a first-rate man to take up the 
mining work on the Three Acres and on 
the bill on the South Farm, and before 
long we shall ve turning out coal and 
iron ore that will pay off all the mort- 
gages and make us rich and happy.”’ And 
Maudie lingered on the word “ua,” 

Now they were linked together. She 
was to be part of him, and all that was 
bis was to be hers as well, It was not 
the money she thought of, but the link- 
ing together of two hearts and two lives. 
And Maudie was very happy. 

“Bobbie” (the old famiilar name rushed 
to her lips), “let us go in and tell grand- 
papa. I am sure the news will be a joy 
to bim,” 

“You may depend on it, be has guessed 
all about it years ago,”’ said Sir Robert, 

“Was it not good of him to call thetwo 
girls away and give us a balf-bour to our- 
selves? Bat grandpa is always so 
thoughtful.” 

So it always is inlife! We get praised 
for the good deeds we did, and saddled 
with the peccadillos of somebody else. 

Just then Miss Mary Grabam came to 
say that Sir Robert’s dog-cart bad been 
waiting at the door for more than half-an- 
bour and the bay pony was getting very 
restive. 

“All right, Miss Mary,” said Bob, “I'll 
be there in a minute.” 

And Miss Mary wondered what mis- 
chief the young couple bad been up t, 
they both looked so flusbed and strange. 

Before jumping into bis dog cart Sir 
Robert walked into the cottage and found 
Colonel Stapiston in bis study with the 
two Leonard girls, who felt themse:ves 
particularly favored in being admitted to 
that rather exclusive spot. 

“Colonel,” said Sir Robert with « 
very serious face, ‘Il want to say some- 
thing very important to you before 1 

” 


The colonel looked up, and seeing the 
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solemn expression the usually bright face 
of the young man wore, he jamped at 
once to the conclusion that Sir Robert 
had discovered for himself the perilous 
state in which he stood as regards bis 
Snancial prospects; that he had come 
over to speak to the colonel on the sub- 
ject as the friend of bis dead father as 
well as his own, and that bis light- 
beartedness an hour ago was merely as- 
sumed, 

"Yes, yes,” said the colonel, “but we 
can’t talk about these matters jast now,’’ 
glancing at Violet and Rosie. “It is a 
serious matter, but 1 have long ex- 
pected it.”’ 

Sir Robert was thunderstruck at the 
melancholy tone in which the old colonel 
alluded to an event that in Robert's 
Opinion ought to have filled his old beart 
with joy, but the thought flashed through 
bis mind that to the grandfather there 
would be as much of sadness as of joy 
when the darling of his heart and the 
stay of bis old age should be taken from 
bim, 

A pang of pity touched him, and he 
felt his eyes grow moist, so he sought 
shelter in silence, and merely grasped 
the proffered band. 

“Nota word now, my dear boy,” said 
the colonel, ‘‘nota word. But come over 
again in a few days and we will talk 
things over,” 

Ancther warm sbake of the band—all 
round this time, for the three girls were 
standing at the door—one quick look of 
beaming love from Maudie’s eyes, and 
then Sir Robert jumped into his dog-cart 
the bappiest man in Devonshire. 

The bay pony was pawing the ground 
in bis eagerness to start, the whip was in 
the driver’s hand when the colonel 
walked round to the other side of the 
dog-cart and said :— 

“Here, Bob; I have been hesitating 
whether I ought to tell you what I have 
heard from Lord Dawlish. Here is his 
letter; take it and read it when you get 
home.” 

Sir Robert bad scarcely time to utter a 
hasty “thenk you'’—wondering what on 
earth Lord Dawlish had to do with his 
engagement to Maud Stapleton and to 
thrust tbe letter into his pocket, before 
the bay was off at a spanking trot, and 
Delhi Cottage shut out behind the trees. 


a 
day with a cake of dynamite in his 
pocket, He had picked it up and thought 
it was a piece of clay. 

In very much the same eituation was 
poor Sir Robert as he drove home that 
day happy and bright and heedless of all 
care, not knowing that he bad a bomb- 
shell in bis pocket destined to explode 
before many hours and blow bis fabric 
of bappiness to the skies, 

(To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT, ] 


FOR PALTRY ENDS. 








Everyone hes heard of the Chinaman 
who burned down bis house in order to 
roast a sucking-pig. The circumstance, 
indeed, is usually taken as a typical ox- 
ample of small resulta achieved by huge 
preparation, The Celestial Empire, how- 
ever, boasts no “corner” in such happen- 
ings. 

Sucking-pigs of all sorts are to-day 
constantly being roasted by means that 
are equally out of all proportion to their 
own importence; and, even in the single 
department of crime, instances of terrible 
misdeeds wrought for microscopic gain 
are, unheppily, only too abundant, 

Swiss cyclists were at one period last 
season treated toa little excitement by 
the action of a cycie-bating tradesman in 
an important town. Resolved on an at- 
tempt to lessen the number of riders 
seen about, thie iodividuel hatched a 
scheme for producing a plague of punoc- 
tures, Helaidinan enormous stock of 
tin-tacks, When darkness set in on the 
evening previous to an important road 
race, be spent the hours far into the 
morning in sowing the tacks al! over the 
route to be used, Tired out, be returned 
home and waited. 

The race began; but as soon as the 
com petitors entered the well-balted dis- 
trict, punctures took place every few 
yards, and many faile and smashes re- 
sulted, the contest baving ultimately to 
be abandoned, 

Happily, the fact that the schemer had 
purchesed largo quantities of the little 
nails soon came out, Accused of the 
crime, he ultimately contessed and 
begged for mercy. 

At first it was proposed to insist that 
he shou!d present each competitor with 
anew machine; but in the end he was 


let off on agreeing to replace any tire 
damaged by « tack In that town. 

To an individual who had for some 
years paid for the insuring of his prem- 
ises, the idea at length ocourred that tbe 
balf-yearly premiums were a distinct 
waste of money if he was never to have 
a fire. 

He resided in a block of three houses, 
of which one was empty; and, choosing 
& time when his neighbors were away 
from home, he entered the end premises 
and set them on fire, Ere the conflagra- 
tion was extinguished all three houses 
were more or less demolished, Three 
residences destroyed and two bomes 
ruined in an attempt to get something 
back of an outlay of about fifteen dollars, 

Of terrible crimes committed for small 
gain an exemple was quite recently 
mentioned in the papers, The driver of 
one of the “coarasellas,” or small open 
carriages that ply for hire in the streets 
of Naples, murdered another driver in 
order to get back @ fare of twenty cen- 
tesimi, equal to five cents, to which the 
murderer considered himeelf entitied. 
Even this is outmatched by the case of a 
tramp, who, on the road, fell in with a 
house painter going hopping. 

The latter possessed in cash only one 
penny, and this he one evening an- 
nounced he should reserve to purchase 
next morning’s breakfast with, 

He never lived to see the morning, for 
the tramp attacked and killed him in his 
sleep, afterwarde taking the fatal penny 
from the murdered man’s clothing, 





VARIED ACCOMPLISHMENTS — “When 
entering the namer of applicanta upon 
our register, we always ask them to men- 
tion every accomplishment of which they 
are possessed,” expiained the secretary 
of ap institution conducting a very use- 
fal employment bureau. “We do this 
80 that their évery recommendation may 
be revealed, And very quaint ideas some 
of them have as to their partioular quali- 
fications, 

“One clerk, in addition to book-keeping 
and shorthand, announce: that he was 
very good at reading writing upside 
down, But that is of no nee, ie it?” 
queried I. ‘Well, sir,” said he, ‘you see, 
when I go into offices and see letters 

CHE: Se ay ’ r 

“The accom plishment being a doubtfai 
one, I did not enter it, Nor did I record 
the boast of an auctioneer’s assistant that 
he could sing songs and was a capital 
billiard piayer. Another bad a smatter- 
ing of French and had wun a prize for 
walking on his hands, 

“One young man had an interview 
here with a lawyer who wanted a clerk, 
‘Do you think you could look after a 
batch of witnesses to be taken to the 
Courts?’ asked the lawyer. ‘I don’t 
koow, sir,’ said the prospective clerk 
modestly; ‘but several times I have taken 
the tickets at local concerts !’ 

“Young ladies, as well, sometimes 
come to u4, and they also have occasion- 
ally peculiar ‘gifts,’ One girl proudly 
announced that she could use the type- 
writer, 

“‘Anything elee you know?’ was 
asked, ‘Weil, I make very pretty things 
out of crinkly paper,’ she confided, An- 
other took pride in the fact that she could 
whistie, And #8 « crowning proof of 
her intelligence, one young lady ap- 
plicant claimed to have several times 
‘aclved the puzzles in the weekly 
papers rp” 


Fats anp Foopvs —Fats, including ail 
palatable oils, are valuable as foods, and 
under favorable conditions may be di- 
wested and absorbed in considerabie quan- 
tities by a healthy adult, Yet it is a pop- 
ular supposition that fatis an wholesome, 
and in many cases the eating of fat does 
cause discomfort. 

To live naturally, everyone should 
spend a part of the day in physica) exer. 
cise, preferably in the open air, Exoer- 
oles Is requisite for the digestion of fat. 
Lack of exervise is one reason why, in 
many cases, fais disagree with the con- 
sumer, 

The digestibility of different fate vary. 

Butter and cod liver oil are in the front 
rank as regards ease of digestion. It is 
not easy to over-estimate the value of 
cod-liver oll as @ tonic fora child born 
with an inclination to consumption, as 
indicated by coughs, lameness or curva- 
ture of the spine. “he valine of good 
butter in the same connection is not 
widely enough recognized. 


To believe anything impossible is tne 
way to make it #0, 








Bric-a-Brac. 


Tus Onanos —There is a ripe side to 
the orange as well asto the peach, The 
stem half of the orange i« usually not so 
sweet and juloy as the other haif—not 
because it receives less sunshine, but be- 
cause the Juice gravitates to the lower hal! 
as the orange hangs below its stem, 


Diox's Hatr-Banp —“Aé cross” or “As 
queer as Dick’s bat band” is a common 
colloquialiam. It is highly probable that 
this comparison alludes to the “orown"’ 
or unstable dignity of Richard Cromwell, 
son of Oliver, whose rapid fall from bis 
high estate is aleo commemorated on the 
sign of many a rural inn—the ‘Tumbie- 
down Dick.” 

Tux Cornmornant.—The cormorant is 
largely employed in China for catohing 
fieh. The birds are reared and trained 
with great care and are taken out upon 
the lakes and rivers in a small boat, one 
man to every ten or twelve cormorants. 
The birds stand perched on the sides ot 
the boat, and at a word from the man, 
they scatter on the water and begin to 
look for fish, They dive for fieb, and 
then rise to the surface with the fish in 
their bills, when they are calied back to 
the boat by the fisherman, A docile as 
dogs, they swim to their master end are 
taken into the boat, when they lay down 
their prey and again resume their labor. 

Wiest ror Wicnt - Marriage 
among the Ocloes of Sumatra is cele- 
brated with the following curious cere- 
mony. In front of the bride’s house is 
suspended an immense balance with 
large wooden scales, the whole adorned 
with leaves, On one of these scales the 
parents of the girl deposit fruit, rice, 
fuel for the hearth, some cocoanutes, and 
a littie kid, On the corresponding scale 
the bridegroom has to deposit before aun- 
set the presents whioh he makes to his 
intended till the balance sinks in his 
favor, At this very moment the giri 
leaves the house, approaches the bride- 
groom with the acclamation of those 
present, and the ceremony is concluded 





very clever in J At 

are 80 reported * ap ul oe 

in that country. Several of them were 
looking at a dog with a big piece of meat 
and were saying a good deal to each 
vtber on the subject, After much earnest 
speech one of them succeeded in tearing 
off a small piece, whereupon they all 
surrounded the dog, and the small piece 
was dropped near him, Unwisely he 
turned to seize it, while the other crows 
bore off the big piece to the tree, where 
they ell ate it, The dog looked vainly 
about for it, and then went and barked 
at them inanely. Avother time adog was 
bolding a piece of meat in the presence 
of three crows. After a consultation they 
separated, the two going as near as they 
dared to the meat, while the third gave 
bis tail a bite which made him turn 
sharply round, while the other crows 
seized the meat and made off with it to 
the top of the wail, Along the sea shore 
they are very amusing, for they “take 
the air” in the evening, seated on sard- 
banks facing the wind, with their mouths 
open, 


| CAN WE 
HAVE YOUR 
DAUGHTER? 


By we is meant THe 
Lapies’ Home Journat, If 
@ so, we will educate her rree $ 
for you: at college, musical 
conservatory, of seminary. 
No matter where—any place 
you select, Nota penny’s ex- 
pense to you. We have edu- 
cated 300 girls already, free of 
cost. Write and see the plan, 
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PAIR HANDS. 


BY Ww. 4. 
Long time ago—it matters not how long! 
Love keeps no record of the days or years, 
Nor cares to ask why youth's exultant song 
Should move the soul to gladness or to 
tears — 





We were together at that dreamy hour, 
W hen hearts grow food and tender, 
And with a glad surrender 

We yielded, willing captives to its power. 


The spell thus wrought in passion’s fever 
heat 
Hath held ite sway through all these 
changeful years 
As potent as when kneeling at your feet 
Love's o'er wrought trenzy melted into 


tears. 
I hold your hands, not fir as once they 


were, 
But dearer than of old— 
Oh, yea, a thousandfold, 

Kach line « record in love's calendar, 


Ob let those baliowed fingers cloner twine, 
I cannot see through tears that little palm, 
But whiie | hold it closely clasped in mine 
My @pirit feeis again that brooding calm, 
Which woman's love in grief or gladness 
brings 
From the first rapturous hour 
When conscious of her power, 
She touches manhood in its purest springs. 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,” “His DEAREST #1N,”’ “ MISS 
FORRISTER’S LAND STEWARD,” 
BTO., ETO, 








CHAPTER XXXIV.-—(ContTiInuxgp), 


HE two lawyers gazed at each other 
T in blank dismay atter he had gone, 
*) always said that there was 
madness in the family!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pelford, “He takes itas coolly as if—it 
it were a case of ‘a month or ten dol- 
lars r ” 

“T don’t believe he did it,” remarked 
Mr. Lang. 

“Then who did?” retorted Mr. Pelford; 
and Mr. Lang could not answer, 

Gaunt went down into the street, His 
coolness had been quite tree from affec- 
tation. Now that Decima was better, it 
41d not In the very least degree matter 
what became ot him, 

The lamps had been lit, and the streets 
of the largest and wealthiest city in the 
world were wrapped in their usual 
gloom. That same gloom which is one 
ot the things which fill the intelligent 
foreigner, visiting the land for the first 
time, with amazement and dismay. 

It was rather a long walk from Peltord 
and Lang’s office to Morlet’s, but Gaunt 
welcomed it, It gave him time to think. 
Mr, Dobson, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence against Gaunt, had been so as- 
sured of his innocence, that he had 
tried, with flattering eagerness, to dis. 
suade Gaunt trom returning to England 
and giving himself up; but Gaunt had 
retused to be dissuaded 


The Gaunts, whatever their sins—and, 
asa tamily, they were peculiarly rich in 
this respect-—-had never lacked courage; 
and Gaunt had resolved to “tace the 
music.” 

He insisted upon Mr, Doberon making 
for Southampton, and Mr, Dobson had, at 
last driven to it by entreaties and 
arguments, consented, 

As to the result of his surrender, Gaunt 
was perfectly indifferent, He was weary 
of the game which we label “Life;” and, 
though he would have preterred to finish 
itat some other place than the scaffold, 
he did not care very Much so that it were 
finished. He had lost Decima tor ever, 
and tor him life with all its possibilities 
was over. 

leaving Pelford & Lang’s offices, he 
walked slowly and thoughttully towards 
Morlet’s hotol. 

As he turned the corner by Berry 
Street, he almost ran againsta man who 
was slouching along the pavement. The 
man was Walking with a peculiar, drag- 
ging gait, and had his coat collar turned 
up, and his hands thrust in bis pockets. 

For an instant it struck Gaunt that 
there was something tamiliar to him in 
the manner of the man, and as he, 
Gaunt, muttered “Pardon!” he looked 
atter him. The man made no response, 
and Gaunt walked in, Presently he 
heard footsteps behind him, 

“A detective,” he said to himself, “I 
shall not sleep in a comfortable bed to- 
night, after all.” He walked on, The 
footsteps behind him grew close, and 
Gaunt, almost at the entrance to Morlet’s, 

ed up short, and glanced round. 
man who had been following him 
pulled up as shortly, and the two looked 


at each other on the light of the street 
lamp. 

Gaunt recognized the “shadow,” and 
was the first to speak. e 

“Jackson I” he said. 

The man started, hung his head, then 
raised itand looked at Gaunt with a dull, 

vacant intensity. 

“Why, it is you, Jackson !” said Gaunt, 
“How did you come here? I’m glad to 
see you!” 

Mr. Jackson’s lips moved as if he found 
it dificult to articulate. 

“I thought it was you, and so—#o I fol- 
lowed,” he said. “I landed at Ports- 
mouth this morning. I only reached 
London this morning.” 

Now there is no one tor whom you feel 
a keener interest than the man whose 
lite you have saved at the risk of your 
own; and Gaunt, notwithstanding his 
natural reserve, telt pity towards this 
walf and stray. So he regarded Jackson 
with a frank smile of welcome. 

“I read of your safe landing at Moga- 
dor,” he said, 

Jackson nodded, and looked from side 
to side in an abstracted fashion, 

"Yeu; they took us to the Canaries; 
and the mail brought us back to Eng- 
land.” 

“But you wanted to go to Africa?” re- 
marked Gaunt. 

Jackson gazed up at the leaden Lon- 
don sky, and then at the nearest lamp. 

“Ye; I did, But it didn’t matter.” 

“Not matter!” said Gaunt. He looked 
at the man attentively. Jackson seemed 
thinner and more attenuated even than 
he tad been on board the Pevensey 
Castle. ° 

His face was white, his eyelids red and 
swollen, and his bearing and manner 
those of a man who has been drinking 
heavily, or is very ill. 

“No,” said Jackson, dully; “it didn’t 
matter.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Gaunt. 
It seemed to him that, baving saved the 
man’s life, he was, in a sense, responsi- 
ble tor his tuture wellare, 

“I don’t know,” said Jackson, indit- 
terently. 

“You'd better come with me,” said 
Gaunt. “I am going to Morlet’s Hotel. 
They'll be able to find a room for you, I 

dare say. You look—you look tired,” 

“Lam wet, and I am tired,” said Jack. 


son. + 

They went up the highly-respectable 
steps ot Morlet’s, and the highly-re- 
spectable Wilkins met them at the door; 
it is searcoly necessary to say that the 
highly-respectable Wilkins sustained a 
severe shock at the sight of Lord Gaunt. 

“My—my lord!’ he gasped, 

Gaunt nodded, and smiled at him. 

“All right, Wilkins,” he said, easily, 
“T want a room—a couple of rooms—one 
for my friend here, tor to-day only. 
You're looking well, Wilkins, Can I 
have my old room?” 

If Lord Gaunt had been ten times the 
criminal the world believed him to be, 
Wilkins could not have resisted that 
smile or the tone which accompanied it. 
He led the way in a solemn and impres- 
sive silence, 

“You'll give us some dinner—any- 
thing, Wilkins,” said Lord Gaunt, as 
easily ae betore; and Wilkins, all in a 
flutter, could only bow, and respond 
with: 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

Gaunt waited until the man, Jackson, 
had been conducted to his room, then he 
went to his own and washed. 

When he came down Jackson was 
standing betore the fire, and Gaunt saw 
more plainly than he had seen in the 
atreet, the wasted and woebegone counte- 
nance of the man he had saved from a 
watery grave. 

The dinner was served—an admirable 
dinner, considering the shortness of the 
notice; but neither of the two men could 
do it justice, Gaunt was thinking ot 
Decima, and the charge that hung over 
his head, and Jackson also appeared to 
be overweighted by trouble, 

“A good dinner wasted,” said Gaunt, 
wich an attempt at cheerfulness. ‘There 
is a reason for my want ot appetite; but 
I don’t know of any for yours, Mr, Jack- 
son, Will you have some?” 

“No, thanks!” said Jackson. 
should like some brandy.” 

Gaunt signed to Wilkins, and he 
brought the desired spirits. Jackson 
drank halt a tumbler. 

“What's the reason you can’t enjoy 
your dinner?” he asked, regarding 
Gaunt with lack-lustre eyes, round 
which were rims as red as if they had 
been painted. 

Gaunt smiled grimly. 

“Well, I suppose because it is the last 
I shall eat fs liberty—freedom—tor some 
time,” he replied. 


“I—I 
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“What do you mean?” demanded Jack - 
son. 

Gaunt lit a cigarette. 

“You know my name?” he asked. 

Jackson nodded. 

“And have read the papers—the news- 
papers 7” 

Jackson shook his head. 

“No!” 

“Ab!” said Gaunt, reluctantly. “If 
you had, it would have saved mo an ex- 
planation. [am Edward Barnard Gaunt, 
and I am charged with the murder ot—of 
my wite at Prince’s Mansions.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


ACKSON set down tbe glass untasted, 
which he had been raising to his 


lips. His manner was so indicative 
ot surprise, amazement, that Gaunt 
stared at him. 


“Do you mean to say that you have 
not seen a paper—a London paper?” he 
asked. 

Jackson moistened his lips with his 
tongue, 

“No,” he said; “I—I haven’t seen a 
paper. I—I know nothing about it. 
There was no paper on board the ship 
that took us off from Mogador.” 

Gaunt sighed. 

“It's soon told,” he said. “A woman 
was murdered at one of the flats at 
Prince’s Mansions—— What is the 
matter?” he broke off, as Jacksdén halt 
rose from his seat. 

“Nothing—nothing!” said Jackson 
with the hollow cough which Gaunt had 
noticed several times during the meal. 

“She was murdered—stabbed with a 
Persian dagger. The room in which she 
was tound was my room. The dagger 
was mine. The coat thrown over her—a 
tur coat, easy to identify—was my coat; 
and”’—he paused—“the woman was my 
wife!” 

“Yours!” ejaculated Jackson. He 
gripped the table with both hands, and 
stared at Gaunt with his hollow, blood- 
shot eyes, with a gaze half of amaze- 
ment, half of terror. ; 

“Yes; mine!” said Gaunt, leaning 
back in his chair, and gazing moodily at 
the tablecloth. “She was my wife. I 
married her, thinking her all that was 
good, and pure, and innocent. I loved 
her. But that’s a different 2* Jus. 


tound—murdered—in iny rooms, That 
I had been there!” 

“You! You had been there!” ejacu- 
lated Jackson, 

“Yes,” said Gaunt, He had almost tor- 
gotten his auditor, and was communing 
with himself. “I had been there. She 
came in while I was there, and there was 
ascene. I daresay I threatened her—she 
tried me hardly enough !—and I was very 
likely overheard by the servants. In 
short, Mr. Jackson, the evidence is very 
black against me. I tell you all this be- 
cause you may object to continue an ac- 


. quaintance with a man who lies under 


so heavy a charge, and whom you will 
probably think guilty.” 

Jackson leant back in his chair, and, 
with his head sunk between his shoul- 
ders, coughed appallingly, and stared at 
Gaunt. 

“It you'd like to say ‘Good-bye,’ and 
go to another hotel,” said Gaunt, “pray 
do so. Ishall not be offended, or deem 
your desire to cut my acquaintance an 
unreasonabie one.” 

“She was your wite?” said Jackson 
in a hollow voice, and apparenily ig- 
noving Gaunt’s suggestion. “Your 
wite !”’ 

“Yes,” said Gaunt withasigh. “And 
when I tiink of her lying dead, I can 
only remember that I once loved her, 
and I can forgive her all the misery she 
caused me.” 

Again he spoke more to himself then 
to Jackson, who, sunk deeply in his 
chair, looked a ghastly object, and 
scarcely capable ot understanding the 
case; but presently, without taking 
his bloodshot eyes from Gaunt’s tace, he 
said: 

“It the evidence against you is so 
strong, why in the name of goodness did 
you come back? You might have got 
off in that yacht, and—there would have 
been no more bother.” 

Gaunt raised his eyebrows slightly. 

“If I bad been guilty I suppose that is 
what I should have done,” he said; “but 
Iam innocent. Of course, I do not in- 
sist upon your believing me——” 

Jackson made a movement with his 
hand. 

“And, being innocent, of course, I have 
come back to face the thing. What else 
could I do?” he added, simply. 

Jackson’s eyes wandered round the 
room, then returned, with their fixed 
stare, to Gaunt’s face. 
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“You take it coolly!” hesaid, hoarsely, 
and with an oath. “Suppose—suppose 
they find you guilty?” 

“Then I shall not be the first man who 
has suffered innocently,” said Gaunt, 
gravely. 

Jackson got up trom his chair with 
difficulty, and went and leant against 
the mantelshelt. The short journey 
brought on his cough again, and he bent, 
and placed his handkerchiet to his lips. 
As he took it away, Gaunt saw that there 
was blood upon it. 

“I’m atraid you’re very ill, Mr. Jack- 
son,” he said. “Don’t you think you'd 
bett#r go to bed, and let me send for the 
doctor ?” 

Jackson waved the suggestion away 
impatiently. 

“I’m all right,” he said, sullenly. 
“Who—whodidthis murder?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

Gaunt shook his head. 

“T have not the least idea. I know 
nothing of my wite’s life since I lett her, 
or her recent movements; and I suppose 
the police were so assured of my guilt 
that they didn’t deem it necessary to 
look in any other direction.” 

A curious gleam shot for a moment 
into Jackson’s eyes as he bent over the 
fire, 

“The police are fools!’ he said. “I 
suppose anyone could have got into the 
flat, the room? What’s the name of the 
Mansions?” he asked, with a cunning 
glance at Gaunt. 

*Prince’s Mansions,” said Gauut, “I 
do not think so. The servants would 
have seen anyone enter.” 

Jackson smiled; his back was toGarnt 

“It I'd been the detective in charge of 
the case, I should have raked up her past 
lite; I should have found out what 
friends she had; who she’d quarrelled 
with lately. They're tools!” 

He turned round and looked at Gaunt; 
his tace was flushed with a kind of child- 
ish satistaction, and he began to laugh in 
a meaningless fashion; but the laugh was 
cut short by the awtul, hacking cough, 
and again the handkerchiet was stained 
with blood. 

“Look here, Jackson,” said Gaunt. “I 
must insist upon your going to bed, and 
having a doctor. You see I somehow teel 
responsible for you, having Prought you 
here.” 


“ ” . “ 
saved ing hey You Fave tp your place In 
the boat——”’ 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” 
Gaunt, quickly. 

“No; but I was!” broke in Jackson, in 
a hollow voice. “I’m bad, I know; but 
you don’t suppose you’re the only man 
who isn’t afraid ot death, do you? Per- 
haps I’ve got as much pluck as you 
have,” he added, with a kind of defiance, 

“My good tellow, I don’t doubt your 
courage,” said Gaunt. “And, as to being 
atraid of death, life isn’t such a desirable 
thing for most of us that we should cling 
to it very desperately. But you’re a 
young man, Jackson, and have got all 
the world before you; and you ought to 
take better care of yourself.” 

Jackson stared at him gloomily. 

“You’re young yourselt,” he said, “and 
rich, | suppose”’—Gaunt shrugged his 
shoulders—“and a nobleman. What's 
the matter with life that you should be 
so anxious to lose it?” 

Gaunt smiled grimly. 

* Lite is just what we make of it, Jack- 
son,” he said. “I’ve made a mess of 
mine, and, candidly, I am exceedingly 
sorry that the Sea Wolf happened to lose 
her way in the fog that night. But I 
won’t bore you any longer with the story 
of my griets and sorrows,” he added, 
with a smile, He rose, as he spoke, 
poured out a glass of the Morlet port—it 
was excellent wine—and carried it to 
Jackson. 

“Drink that; he said. “I don’t think 
it will hurt you; then go to bed. I'll 
send tor my doctor to-morrow; he’s a 
clever tellow, and will put you right, I 
hope.”’ 

Jackson took the glass and drank the 
wine, looking steadily at Gaunt as he 
did so. 

“Don't trouble to send for your doctor,” 
he said. “He couldn’t doany good. I’m 
past tinkering; I know that. I’ve led 
a most vicious life for some time past, 
and that night in the fog off Mogador put 
the finishing touch.” 

He set the empty glass down on the 
mantel-shelt and moved to the door. He 
was a young man,as Gaunt had said, 
but he looked a very old one, and very 
bad and feeble at that, as he shuffled 
along with his red head bowed on his 
breast, and his hands hanging limply at 
his side. 

At the door he paused and looked 
round the room and then at Gaunt, 

“Good night,” he said, “I haven’t for- 


said 



















































































gotten what you’ve done for me. You're 
a brave man. Lord Gaunt, and I admire 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said Gaunt with a smile. 
“Good-night, or rather, good-bye. I ex- 
pect I shall be gone before you come 
down to-morrow. Don’t hurry up, but 
take a long rest. Oh, by the way! Do 
you happen to want any money? If 
s0—” He took out his purse. He still 
felt as it, having saved the man’s life, 
he was in a sense responsible tor his 
welltare, 

Jackson’s face grew rea, then livid, 
and he looked at Gaunt with a curious 
expression in his bloodshot eyes. 

“I’ve got plenty of money, he said 
brusquely. “Good-night!’ and he left 
the room. 

Gaunt was not sorry to lose him, for 
though he had saved the man’s life and 
was anxious to befriend him, he did not 
like him; but, perhaps for that very rea- 
son, he tolt that he must look atter him, 
and do the best for him. It was like 
Gaunt to think of another man, even in 
the midst of his own terrible trouble. 

He drew his chair to the fire, and lit a 
pipe, and—is it necessary to say—began 
to think of Decima. 

His wife was dead, and he was tree. 
But Decima was astfar from him as ever. 
It was more than possible that a jury of 
twelve highly respectable and intelligent 
Englishmen would find him guilty of the 
murder of his wife. But even if they 
should not, Decima could not be his. 
She could never forget that he had de- 
ceived her and tempted her to fly with 
him. 

He spent a couple of hours in the de- 
lighttul occupation of thinking how ex- 
quisite a thing lite would have been it he 
had met his girl-love years ago; if he had 
not married; it—Life is made up of “its.” 
He sighed, rose and stretched himself, 
and went out into the hall. 

Wilkins was standing there, as if wait- 
ing tor him. 

“Well, Wilkins,” he said, cheerfully. 
“IT suppose you know whom you've been 
harboring?” 

Wilkins colored, then went pale. 

“T’ll never believe you did ‘t, my lord !”’ 
he said, with agitation. 

“Thank you,” said Gaunt, with that 
tone and smile which affect men like 
Wilkins so greatly. “As a matter of 
tact, I didn’t. Have me called early to- 
PRE Oya cine will your I should 

my ‘perore “the 
police come.” 

“Certainly, my lord,” said Wilkins 
witha gasp. “I ’ope yourlordship don’t 
blame me? I had to give evidence.” 

Gaunt smiled, rather wearily. 

“T don’t blame any one but myself,” 
he said “Good night.” 

He was very tired, and he slept 
soundly. He dreamt of Decima that 
night; as he had dreamt—how often! He 
thought he saw her standing ata distance 
from him, and smiling at him, But she 
was a long way off, and though he 
stretched out his hands towards her, he 
could not reach her. 

He came down to breakfast the next 
morning as calm and self-possessed as 
usual. Wilkins was waiting, as if noth- 
ing were the matter. 

“Whereis Mr. Jackson?” asked Gaunt. 

Wilkins coughed. “He left the hotel 
early this morning, my lord,” he said. 

Gaunt shook his head. “I’m atraid he 
was not fit to go out.” 

“No, my lord,” said Wilkinr. “I heard 
the gentleman coughing all night; it was 
something dreadful.” 

“Take care of him, if he comes back,’ 
said Gaunt. “He ought to be in bed, and 
under a doctor’s care.” 

Gaunt ate his breakfast,and he was 
lighting a cigarette, when Wilkins an- 
nounced two gentlemen. They were 
Mr. Pelford and Mr. Burns, the de- 
tective in charge of the case. 

Mr. Pelford was very pale, and evi- 
dently struggling with his agitation. 

“This is Mr. Burns, Lord Gaunt,’ he 
said, “the detective.” 

Gaunt nodded, and Mr, Burns looked 
at him keenly. 

“Sorry to disturb you, my lord,” he 





— . atall,” said Gaunt. “I’m atraid 
I’ve given you a great deal of trouble, 
Mr. Burns; quite unwittingly. Will you 
take a cup of coffee? No! A cigarette?” 
He handed his cigarette case. 

Mr. Burns was rather staggered. He 
had had a large experience of criminals, 
small and great, but he had never met 
with one quite so cool as this. 

“J’m afraid I have an unpleasant duty 
to pertorm, my lord,” he said. 

“Most duties are unpleasant, Mr. 
Burns,” said Gaunt, “You have come 
to arrest me, I suppose ?”’ 

“Dm afraid so, my lord,” said the de- 
tective. “I need not warn your lordship 
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that I shall be obliged to use anything 
you may say against you.” 

“Quite so!” said Gaunt. “Wilkins, 
may I trouble you to get me my hat and 
coat?” 

“I wish to remark,” said Mr. Pelford, 
with an agitation .n strong contrast to 
Gaunt’s coolness, “that Lord Gaunt has 
come back to England ot his own free 
will, and with some difficulty, to meet 
this charge.” 

“I quite understand that,” said Mr. 
Burns. “I’ve gota brougham outside. 
We shall drive straight to Holloway.” 

As they entered the brougham, a news- 
paper boy pushed forward, yelling: 

“Murder in Prince’s Mansions! Arrest 
ot Lord Gaunt!’ 

Gaunt smiled grimly. 

“They get the news very quickly, don’t 
they, my lord?” said Burns. 

“I have wired to Mr. Bright and to 
Mr. Robert Deane,” said Mr. Peltord; 
“and I haveseen Sir James this{morning. 
Everything is being done that can be 
done,” 

“Lam quite sure oi that,” said Gaunt 
pleasantly. 

It was a long drive to Holloway, but 
they reached it at last, and the governor 
ot the prison received his tamous charge 
courteously, As Gaunt was only a ‘‘sus- 
pect,” and had not yet even been ex- 
amined, though committed on the cor- 
oner’s warrant, the governor was able to 
allot him fairly comfortable quarters; 
and Gaunt found himself in a fairly large 
and decently turnished room, 

“This is quite luxurious,’ he said. 

The governor smiled apologetically; 
and Mr. Pelford looked round with a 
sigh. Presently he was left alone with 
Gaunt, 

“Is there anything you can tell me— 
anything that will help us, Lord Gaunt?” 
he said. 

Gaunt seated himself on the bed, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m atraid not, Mr. Peltord,’’ he said, 
“If L were to go over it all, I should only 
repeat the evidence against me, I can- 
not deny that I was at Prince’s Mansions 
the night ot the—the murder; that the 
poor woman, my wife, came in while I 
was there; that I had a scene with her—a 
which is engraved on my memory, and I 
fear will never leave it—and that I left 
her storming against me, It was my 
coat that was tound covering her; it was 
my dagger with which she was stabbed. 


AKeInst vtrose mow my vere aseertion 
that I did not kill her will weigh but very 
little, I am afraid.” 

Mr. Pelford went to the window, heav- 
ily barred, and stared out into the prison 
court yard. 

The case looked very black. 

He remained with Gaunt for half an 
hour, talked over the thing, until Gaunt 
was weary and sick at heart; then he 
went, and Gaunt was left alone. 

He was almost glad of the quietude, 
He was tree to tuink of Decima, 

Certain privileges, which to a free man 
would seem of very little worth, but 
which toa prisoner are valued exceed- 
ingly, were permitted to him. 

His meals were sentin by the nearest 
hotel; there was a goodly supply ot 
newspapers and magazines. But Gaunt 
could not read, and he could not do jus- 
tice to the dishes which had been so con- 
siderately supplied. 

The short winter day was drawing to 
a close, when there came a knock at the 
door, and the governor entered. 

“There are some Visitors tor you, Lord 
Gaunt,” he said. 

Gaunt rose trom the bed on which he 
was lying. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. He thought 
it might be Mr. Pelford or Mr. Lang: but 
the governor ushered in Mr. Bright and 
Bobby. 

For the first time Gaunt’s self-posses- 
sion forsook him and he could not speak 
as Bobby rushed forward and shook his 
hand; but he recovered his usual selt- 
possession in a moment or two, 

“This is good of you, Bobby !” he said. 

“We gota wire this morning,” gasped 
Bobby; “and Bright and I came up.” 

Gaunt shook hands with Bright. 

“I’m fated to be a trouble to you, 
Bright,” he said. 

Bright could not find his voice tora 
moment, then he panted— 

“Thank Heaven, you arealive! Oh, 
what is to be done, my lord?” 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not very much, I’m afraid, Bright,’”’ 
he said. Then he turned to Bobby, 
quickly—‘Is your sister, Miss Deane, 
quite well?” 

“Yes—yes!” replied Bobby. “She's 
all right. She’s here—with Lady Pau- 
line !”’ 

Gaunt winced, and the color lett bis 
face. 

“Here! Not here—in the prison?” 


“Yes,” said Bobby. “She would come; 
nothing could stop her.” 

“IT am sorry!” said Gaunt, gravely. 
“Will you not take her back, Bobby?” 

Bobby shook bis head. 

“No,” he said; “it wouldn’t be of any 
use asking her. You don’t know De- 
cima!’ 

“Do Ir?” thought Gaunt. 

“The moment we got the telegram,” 
said Bobby, “she insisted upon coming 
up. She said she’d been there, at the 
Mansions, that night, and she might 
help you.” 

“I know,” said Gaunt, quietly, “That 
your sister was there is my greatest 
trouble. That she should be mixed up 
with this affair, that her name should be 
mentioned in connection with it, causes 
me greater griet than anything else. 
Will you tell her that I am deeply grate- 
tul to her for coming, but that I-—I-——” 
his voice broke, 

“Tell her yourself,” said Bobby. “She's 
outside in the corridor waiting.” 

Gaunt sank on the bed, and remained 
silent tor a minute or two. 

Heaven alone knew how he longed to 
see her; but Heaven alone knew how 
keenly he desired that she should not be 
in any way associated with his trouble. 

“IT play this band alone,” he said to 
Bobby with a sadsmile, ‘Tell yoursister 
that I am sorry she has come; that 
I am grateful to her; but that I shall be 
giad it she will go back home, and torget 
that such a person as I ever existed.” 

“T'll tell her,” said Bobby; ““‘but-——” 

They talked, Bright and Bobby, one 
againet the other. Of course they as- 
sured Gaunt of their beliet in his inno- 
cence, and their assurance that his inno- 
cence would be proved, They were both 
very excited, very agitated; but Gaunt 
was quite cool and self-possessed, 

As a matter of fact, he was thinking, 
not to himself, but of Decima; that she 
was there, near him, in the corridor! 
Bobby and Bright would have remained 
tor any length of time, but at last Gaunt 
dismissed them. 

“Take your sister home, Bobby,’ he 
said, “and watch over her. Teil her that 
on no account is she to appear in this 
affair. Don’t worry about me; my law- 
yers will do their best, be assured.” 

Bright and Bobby as agitated as when 
they had entered, left the cell and Gaunt 
paced up and dewn. 
opened the door. 

“A lady to see you, my lord,” he said, 

He stood aside and Decima entered. 


knock; the warder— 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ECIMA came in, and they stood 
D looking at each other in silence, 
Gaunt could not have spoken or 
moved it his lite had depended upon his 
doing so. And,as he looked at her, he 
saw, with a pang of remorse, the change 

that had taken place in her, 

The tace, the torm, were girlish still; 
but on the face was an expression which 
only comes to those who have passed the 
brook which divides girlhood trom wo- 
manhood; and in the lovely eyes was a 
look which told him all too plainly how 
much she had suffered, 

Bui to the man whose heart ached with 
love tor her, how beautitul she was! 
How her presence seemed to bring a ray 
ot sunlight,a glow of warmth into the 
cell! And yet he would have done much 
to prevent her from coming. 

It seemed to him that she suffered des- 
ecration by breathing the prison air, as 
it her purity were polluted by her sur- 
roundings. 

He would have liked to take her in his 
arms acd carried her outside, tar away 
trom the hateful, degrading place, 

She looked at him steadily, with a 
grave sadness which he had never seen 
before in her eyes; and it smote him with 
an added remorse, 

He had found her an innocent, light- 
hearted girl; it was he and his love that 
had robbed her youth of its brightness 
and its taith, and its innocence. 

He met her gaze tor an instant, then 
his eyes tell, She sighed. She had not 
offered him her band—he had noticed 
that—and she stood apart trom him as 
she spoke, 

“T came at once—directly I heard,” she 
said. Her voice thrilled through him; 
and yet, how low and grave it was; how 
different to that he remembered! Was it 
Decima who was speaking, or an angel 
who had won her away to Heaven 
through the ordeal of sorrow and suffer- 
ing? 

“T am sorry,” he said, hoarsely. “You 
—you should not have come! This—this 
is not a fit place tor you!” ‘ 

Commonplace words enough; but she 
knew the feeling, the emotion, which 
they masked. 


“Ah, yes!” she said, with a faint smile. 
“They said at first I must not come; but 
when I explained——” She stopped, “I 
knew you were not dead!" Her voice 
broke, “I—I felt that you were not! But 
—but I was glad when I heard!" Her 
eyes filled with tears, but she checked 
them. “Aunt Pauline came with me, 
She is in the corridor,” 

“IT will ask her to come in,” he said, 
searcely knowing what he said, 

“No; do not. I told her that I wished 
to see you alone.” 

He bowed his head, 

“Why? Lam sorry you havecome! It 
~—it hurts me to see you here—in this 
place.” 

“I know,” she said, simply, as if she 
understood him fully. 

“All through this—this awful business 
Ihave had one paramount desire—that 
you, that your name, should not be con- 
nected with it! I have biought you un- 
happiness enough, surely! You might 
have been spared this crowning misery !”’ 

“I knew that you would think as you 
do, and that is why I came,” she said, in 
the same sweet, low voice, 

He looked at her in helpless pain, 

“I know that you would rather suffer 
anything, run any risk, than that I 
should appear.” 

“Yes!” he said, “Itseems to me that 
nothing else matters !”’ 

“Oh, do not say that!” she broke in, 
with a catch in her voice, “Do not say 
that, when—when so much is at stake— 
your liberty, your safety” 

“You must not think of them?” he re- 
sponded quickly, “I have brought it all 
on myselt,”’ 

“Ah, no, no!” she eried, “Not that 
You did not do it—you are innocent!” 

“Ot the crime with which I am charged 
—yes,” he said; “But’—bitterly—"I am 
guilty of having wrecked your life—ot 
having caused you unhappiness,” 

She shook her head slightly, with a 
faint smile that was infinitely sad. 

“No; it—-it was my fault, It you had 
never seen me——”"’ 

“Don’t!” he broke In, hoarsely. “You 
know that no shadow of blame can rest 
on you, None—none whatever! No 
punishment I might suffer tor anything 
I have done, or not done, could atone tor 
the wrong I have done you, It is that 
thought that makes me say, and teel, 


that nothing that can hap to me can 
ous desire, and that ts thet reo eheule — 


come to torget me and all that concerns 
me; I dare not hope that you will ever 
torgive——" 

— head dropped; then she looked at 

m. 

“Ihave forgiven!” she said, simply, 
‘It—it was not hard, It—it you had not 
cared tor me——"” 

He uttered a broken exclamation; but 
she went on calmly, sadly, her eyes 
meeting his bravely, with a kind ot sad 
resignation—“you—you would not have 
asked me—wished me—to go with you,” 

“That—that does not palliate——” he 
said, hoarsely. 

“Ah, yes!” she said, and all the wo- 
man spoke in her tone, “Yes; I remem- 
ber that, when—when I remember that 
night.” A taint color passed over her 
pale face quickly. 

He hung his head 

“That is like you,” he said, humbly, 
gratetully, “It was like you to come 
here, to tell me this, And—none can 
know how great a comfort to me it ia! It 
will lighten the burden of my remorse, 
And—and you will go now; you will not 
appear—take any part in this business?” 

“T must,” she said in a low voice, but 
with a touch of firmness which was a full 
tribute to Lady Pauline’s teaching, “I 
know that you would rather run any 
risk to spare me; and it is because of it 
I have come to tell you that you must 
not let any thought of my comfort stand 
in the way of my helping you. I was 
there that night; I may be able to tell 
them something that may help to prove 
your innocence——” 

He raised his head with a movement in- 
dicative of repudiation, 

“You must not!” he said, “I—I could 
not bear to see you in court, betore the 
public, with every eye upon you, I 
would rathor 

She shook her head, 

“Tell me how I can help you,” she 
said, breaking in upon his speech gently, 
but firmly. 

“If I tell them all—all I know; all that 
happened, it may be of use-——" 

(TO B% CONTINUED.) 


A Goon conscience is to the soul what 
health is to the body, It preserves a 
constant ease and serenity within us, 
and more than countervaliis all the ca- 
Jamities and afflictions which can pos- 
sibly befall us, 











AUTUMN’S HOUR. 





HY ¥. M. G. 


The wind sweeps thro’ the withered stocks, 
The datilias and sweet peas, 

Hweepas through the dripping boliyhocks 
And the battered picotees; 

Autumn and summer fight it out, 

And, iook you, this is summer's rout. 


Though for a final desperate fail 
He torme bis shattered lines 
W here underneath the southern wall 
The ribbon border abines— 
A gallant show October through, 
Like the Old Guard at Waterioo, 


Biossom and leaf—yet how shail they 
Withstand flerce Autumn's might, 

His storms of wind and rain by day, 
His dews and frosta by night? 

Nay, one by one the flowers give in; 

‘Tis Autumn's hour and be muat win. 


Then with poor Summer lying low, 
Slain by his deadly breath, 

Generous towards his beaten foe, 
He honors bim to death. 

And «preads for bim a gorgeous pall 

Of crimson, gold, and red withal. 


Number Twenty-Seven. 
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“good-bye; the chaplain, who was 

always kind, shook hands, Money 
there was, too, tor him to receive that he 
had been unconsciously earning—tor he 
had certainly never thought about it 
and even pennies amount to something 
in ten years, though they would never 
have reached the sum presented to him 
now; but the chaplain was always kind, 
and even the sterner authorities were 
desirous to make some atonement to- 
wards #o injured a man, 

In these days ot philanthropy few ever 
leave prison helpless or without friends, 
so the man was met by kind, unknown 
persons, who spoke words of hopetul- 
ness and comfort, and offered to find him 
shelter and work. 

But the latter he was far from desiring; 
perhaps he thought he bad done enough, 
and he had no reason to require It, hav- 
ing plenty of money in his pockets, 

He metaphorically, if not in reality, 
shook off his would-be friends, and re- 
fused their aid; thesound of their strange 
voices worried him, and he wanted to be 
alone, 

He was once more in the world, and it 
daved him; the noise and bustle of lite 
and the crowds of men frightened him, 
He wanted to get away from it all, into 
an atmosphere where he could breathe; 
into a place where he could throw up his 
arms, and shout or cry undisturbed, 

He could not walk steadily nor straight, 
neither could he hold his head erect; 
much as he tried, he could not get out of 
people's way, and several times he col- 
lided with them-—one or two swore at 
him, making him shrink nervously 
away, 

The whirl of traffic made him giddy; 
he ran the risk of being knocked down. 
Once a policeman cang ht hold of him and 
pulled him from the road, 

The man never thanked the officer for 
saving him from injury-—speech lorsook 
him; something in the sight of that blue 
uniform recalled some awiul memory of 
the past, for the cold prespiration burst 
out from every pore, 

Hastily he turned down aside street 
into a quieter locality, trembling in every 
limb, A’ mist was before his eyes; he 
tried to clear it away, for he must get on 
out of sight of these prison-like brick 
walls which grew on every side—out ot 
reach of these terrible men, 

He walked on as quickly as he could; 
but all was so new and strange—even to 
the length of his coat sleeves and the 
flapping of his trousers on his boots— 
and his rate of traveling wa’ greatly im- 
peded by a weight as of iron on one side, 
which gave him a shuffling gait, 

He grew taintand hungry, and won- 
dered, vaguely, it it were dinner time; 
then, with a start, remembering that he 
could dine when he pleased, and upon 
what he pleased, tor he had plenty of 
money in his pockets, 

He cast fugitive, inquiring glances 
around till he detected a shop where 
viands ready cooked were Uisplayed in 
the window; to one accustomed to such 
different fare it looked deliciously tempt- 
ing, and he prolonged his gaze till he 
saw, reflected in the glass, the face of a 
man he seemed to know, 

The Man tarned quickly, but no ac- 
quaintance stood there. Startled and 
alarmed, he walked on till a baker's was 
reached, and turning in, he nervously, 

as one who fears to hear his own voice, 
asked tor bread. 


79 prison warders wished him 


The girl serving wrapped him up a 
loat, and without raising his head, nor 
daring to meet her eyes, he mechanically 
laid down a coin and turned away. 

“Your change, sir,’ she cried loudly, 
and he stood half petrified at her words 

it wasso long since he had received 
that title,and yethe had always had it 
addressed to him once, 

He remembered it periectly now; there 
was another name, too, but that he could 
not recall—only Twenty-seven, and that 
resounded through his bewildered head, 
and beat out all other names, 

Bricks and mortar, houses, shops, and 
worse, men in hundreds all moving 
around bim, combined with a thunder- 
ing, roaring din, cabs dashing by, noisily 
rattling over large stones. 

The man recognized this place, with 
its immense yard. It was the railway 
station, and his heart began to throb 
paintully with excitement. It would 
help him to get away from these crowds 


_ of men, take him to the beautitul, blessed, 


glorious country, where he could be 
alone and at rest, 

Vor some time he watched others pass- 
ing the pigeon holes and taking their 
tickets, betore he could summon suffi- 
clent courage to follow their example, 
through he had really no cause tor alarm 
he could easily pay any tare, however 
exorbitant, for he had plenty of money 
in his pockets. He laid a coin on the 
slab am' waited, 

“Place ?” sharply demanded the ticket 
holder, “Place?” he repeated, still 
more sharply, while those waiting showed 
signs of impatience. Only one pame 
seemed borne in upon the man’s stupe- 
fied brain, which he uttered in a halt- 
whisper, 

“Wrong line,” growled the ticket 
holder, and his money was tossed back, 
and he was pushed out by the on-comers, 
The Man put his hand to his head, and 
made his way slowly off from the sta- 
tion; after all, he could find his new 
land without the aid of a train. 

By night he was quite worn out with 
exhaustion, but very happy. He had 
left the bustle of lite behind, and was be- 
ginning to breathe the air of treedom. It 
had only come to him betore in dreams, 
when waking and reality had driven 
him nearly mad with despair. He was 
not afraid to sleep now, for waking 
meant still greater liberty—so he slept, 

Still streets, houses, and menu —22 — 
where, but the man cared less now; he 
was getting nearer to the country, where 
he intended to live. 

He had dreamt ot it so otten, and he 
knew he should find it soon, Certain 
shops, too, were convenient, He could 
buy forgotten luxuries, and as many as 
he pleased, for he had plenty of money 
in his pockets, 

Lis heart beat faster with every step. 
He was gaining confidence in himself, 
the beautitul spring air blew retresh- 
ingly against his burning forehead; very 
soon would come the realization of his 
hopes, 

Passing a shop, he looked in and 
started violently-—the man whose tace he 
had recognized before was there again, 
He was being tollowed, dogged; he 
turned quickly, almost wild with terror, 
There was no one there, yet in the glass 
he saw him—he moved when he moved, 
he repeated every action, every ges- 
ture. 

Horrified, amazed, alarmed, he stared 
fixedly at the wretched-looking object 
facing him; stared till he was convinced 
of the awtul truth that the man was a re- 
flection, and his own. 

A ery of unspeakable enguish burst 
trom him; and he clasped both hands 
ageinst his head, for it was filled with 
shooting pains, and seemed on fire, 

A butcher passing asked it anything 
wus the matter; but the man made ne 
reply; he hurried on, sobs tearing his 
chest, with head bent still lower—on, 
mile after mile, till, parting, he leant 
against a wall, utterly worn out, 

In time he became less agitated, and 
tried to reason with himself, What did 
his appearance matter? He was going 
far away trom the haunts of men to live 
by himself, in a land of birds and flowers: 
no one would see him there, 

He had not seen himself tor ten years, 
and never would again; then he would 
forget what he was now, and only re- 
mem ber himself as he once had been. So 
hope returned, and the Man walked on, 

The dream was realized, the ideal place 
tound—as he had been sure he should at 
last find it—and he was almost wild with 
joy. 

Around him stretched miles of un- 
broken country; flelds yellow with but- 
tereups, red with trifolium, and pink 
with clover; a river glided peacefully 
along, its banks gay with cowslips and 
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forget-me-nots; the air was sweet with 
varied pertumes, the silence only broken 
by the humming ot insects and the voices 
ot many birds. 

The man stood in a delirium ot delight 

-he thought it was heaven! Hour alter 
hour he remained with the sun shining 
upon bhim—pertectly tranquil, perfectly 
silent, pertectly happy; he listened, en- 
tranced, to the song ot the blackbird, 
and at hearing the cuckoo’s voice he 
burst into tears of joy. 

Liberty to a man ten years a prisoner! 
and the swallow—best emblem of that 
sacred word—pertormed its acrobatic 
teats over his head, and the May fly flut- 
tered down to the river to end its briet 
existence; and the Man watched all, and 
gazed with rapture trom the deep blue 
sky to the deep blue river, trom the re- 
treshing green of the fields to the bril- 
liant emerald-green of the dragon- 
flies. 

He was iu a region of bliss; he opened 
his mouth to drink in the pure sweet air, 
and, stooping down, played with the 
sparkling water. 

‘Then his heart gave a bound, for a 
large trout made a swift dart, torming 
the water into an arrow by its flight. At 
that moment a fineh piped out “Black 
gnat! black gnat!”’ and whenever atter 
he watched the handsome spotted trout, 
some little bird always cried “Black 
gnat!” till «e repeated it himself, but 
never saw the connection between the 
two. 

A gentle plash of oars made him rise 
tremblingly to his feet and look hastily 
for a hiding place, tor aman was pass- 
ing in a boat. 

Hie tried to reassure himself by re- 
membering that the same law that had 
condemned him to a living death had 
now pronounced him to be free. He was 
no longer Twenty-seven; he was—-but he 
had forgotten that. 

The shock had tried the Man, and he 
was weary with long walking; he lay 
down and slept till the stars came out, 
and the beautiful moon threw her silver 
beams over a sleeping land. 

The Man dared not raise his eyes to 
meet those of his tellow-creatures; but 
he gazed fearlessly into the starry firma- 
ment at the brilliant constellations that 
lived in the land of God, 

Some indistinct recollections of child- 
hood came over him of having once told 
those Ww twiikie> 


member what he had said, only a tew 
notes otf music seemed to play in his 
head. 

It did not matter, for the stars under- 
stood, and twinkled in the triendliest 
manner, and the music grew louder and 
more harmoniocs, till it-became a cradle 
song and hushed him to sleep. He awoke 
with a start and sat up, gazing round 
with wild, terrified eyes; there was noth- 
ing to tear, it was only a dream. 

He was not Twenty-seven again, he 
was—free. Was that the name he used 
to be called? He thought not, but it 
would do; there was no cause for alarm. 
It was quite light, and a nightingale 
was singing its solitary songin a wood 
close by. 

He laid down again and listened, the 
pale moonbeams lighting up his still, 
pale face. At one time it would have 
been his duty to tell people not to allow 
the Queen of the Night to shine upon 
their sleeping eyes, but he had forgotten 
all that lore now. 

The Man found fresh joys on the mor- 
row,and tresh cause tor thankfulness. 
In tollowing a rippling stream he had 
come upon a lonely water mill, and the 
miller, an old man as crusty as the 
bread he made, daily supplied him with 
loaves and every other necessity he re- 
quired in exchange tor shining coins. 

The miller asked no questions of the 
strange, tall, bent man with awkward 
gait and suspiciously-cut hair—a man, 
too, whose eyes he never met; it paid 
him better to suppress his curiosity, tor 
the Man’s custom was worth something, 
for he knew little of the va ue of money, 
and he had evidently plenty in his pock - 
ets, 

From all other fellow creatures the 
Man shrank away with painful timidity, 
even trom little girls whom he saw oc- 
casionally tripping through the fields on 
their way tor milk; but the birds, ani- 
mals, insects, and flowers were his 
triends, and amongst them he was su- 
premely happy. 

Even the rabbits seemed conscious 
that they had no enemy to tear in him, 
and the squirrels gambolled and chased 
one another, pertectly unconcerned at 
his presence. So amusing were their 
antics that once, in watching them, he 
laughed aloud. 

He had not laughed tor over ten years, 
and it sounded so weird and discordant 
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the‘ it frightened even himself, and the 
squirrels fled to their tree. Tiny rabbits 
trisked merrily in the fields. 

They, too, interested bim—their happi- 
ness would be short-lived, for when the 
leaves fell trom the trees they would be 
marked fordoom. It was very merci- 
ful, after all. Why had not men shot 
him, instead of condemning him to a 
perpetual living death? Why were they 
s0 much more merciful to rabbits? Was 
it because of their diminutive size? 

He tried not to think of that living 
death—it brought back such dreadtul 
horror, such agonizing fear, it made him 
wantto hidein the woods, and he had 
been growing braver. He did not start 
now at the tall of a leat: he must and 
would drive these thoughts away. 

It seemed very probable that they 
would be driven, for a tresh interest was 
aroused for the Man; he could not re- 
member the common names of the wild 
flowers around him, but the Latin ones 
gradually returned to him, and he re- 
membered—could it be possible!—the 
various parts of a flower’s anatomy. 
Searcely able to believe this true, he dis- 
sected a buttercup with shaking fingers, 
and then slowly and distinctly repeated 
them. 

The veil was lifting trom his darkened 
mind, He flung himself down, and pas- 
sionately kissed the toliage in an ecstasy 
ot happiness atthe thought of the new 
world suddenly opened under his feet. 
Was it a new world, or was it not rather 
the old, old one, that he had left so many 
years ago that the memory ot it had be- 
come obliterated ? 

With trembling, almost paintul, eager- 
ness he again slowly repeated the re- 
turned knowledge. He dared not torce 
his memory, for thé hammers in his bead 
began to beat the words, “Twenty-seven, 
Twenty-seven,” till he was nearly mad; 
but he contented himself by searching 
jor fresh flowers and collecting tungi 
from trees, and whenever the names did 
return, they were always in Latin. 

If this new, delighttul lite had not been 
going to last forever; tie Man teared he 
should not have time to get through all 
the work he had to doin dissecting the 
leaves and flowers around him, and giv- 
ing them their proper names. 

What glorious expeditions he went!— 
over hill and through dale, climbing 
trees and tences, and searching woods. 
de theme bin ariem ever hin bead and 
cried aloud with deli; bt, and would have 
run from exuberance of joy—but to run 
was difficult, because of an tiron weight 
that always dragged back one leg. 

The birds and insects talked to him by 
day, and the twinkling stars helped him 
at night; for they were his triends, and he 
gave them names, and it strengthened 
his memory to call them over every 
night. The moon also must have helped 
him with Latin, tor once he woke up and 
repeated a Latin hexameter, 

Oh, glorious, glorious life! Whata di- 
vine resurrection trom death, and to 
know it was to continue for all eternity! 

* + * . 

Two officers came one morning upon a 
man who, in great anger, was endeavor- 
ing to break to pieces a trap, while at his 
feet lay a dead leveret with a mangled 
limb; they very promptly and naturally 
laid hands upon him, paying no atten- 
tion to the contused explanation he tried 
to offer. 

He went with them quietly, showing no 
great tear until they met the village con- 
stable; but when that functionary dex- 
terously slipped, tor greater satety, hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, he uttered a scream 
so wild and agonizing, that the three 
rural meu, wnused to scenes of horror, 
thought that it would ring for ever in 
their ears. 

The magistrate, a thorough sports- 
man, regarded a torger with tar greater 
tolerance than this strange prisoner, 
who could not raise his eyes, and did not 
remember his own name. He passed no 
sentence, but remanded him to see the 
divisional surgeon. 

“He is mad,” was that gentleman's 
opinion, and all thought he had reason 
tor his statement wher the Man threw 
himselt upon his knees and prayed 
wildly to be allowed to return to the new 
world he had found, where all the birds 
and bowers were his friends, and the 
stars and moon talked Latin at night. 

“Hopelessly mad,” said the divisional 
surgeon, with which verdict there were 
none to disagree. 

. . . . . * 

“Poor Number Twenty-seven,” said 
the prison doctor, when he heard the 
news. “His liberty has proved too 
much for him; he had better have stayed 
with us. The proper place for a mad- 
man is between four strong walls.” 

Anda proper place of that kind was 
soon found tor the Man. One of those 




















grand national asylums, where even 
paupers have the greatest medical atten- 
tion, and, of course, every comfort, as it 
is paid tor out ot the public purse—which 
was especially tortunate in this case, tor 
the Man’s pockets were empty now. 
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It would be interesting to trace the 
factors in the change which has taken 
place in Russia since the days ot Ivan 
the Terrible, whose persecution of his 
subjects was taken as the will of God- 
He was their “Little Father.” 

When he chose to consign them to pri- 
son, torture and death; when he had the 
head of the Russian Church strangled 
and hundreds of priests flogged to death 
at Novgorod; when he had thousands of 
his subjects scourged and tortured to 
death, nota single hand was raised to 
hinder or avenge these outrages, though 
they went on for forty years, The peo- 
ple believed that all who suffered pa- 
tiently and humbly whatever the Tsar 
chose to inflict upon them, would be re- 
compensed with eternal bliss. 

Abject submission to the Tsar was the 
sacred ideal, which had been held betore 
them from their earliest youth. When 
Prince Kepnin, after being impaled, was 
dying a slow death ot most trighttul 
agony, he sang hymns in honor of the 
Tsar, his master and murderer. 

But times change. Peter the Great's 
subjects were by no means so submis- 
sive. His reforms provoked several out- 
breaks of open rebellion. 

One ot the most extraordinary of his 
innovations was that against the beards 
ot bis subjects. In 1705, fashion had con- 
denned the beard in every other country 
in Europe, and had banished it trom 
civilized society. But this made the 
Russians cling more tenaciously to their 
anciont ornament, as a mark to dis- 
tinguish them trom foreigners, whom 
they hated. Peter, however, resolved 
that they should be shaven. 

His fiat went forth: not only the army, 
but all ranks of citizens, trom the nobles 
to the serfs, should go beardless; or, if 
they still insisted upon wearing a beard, 
should pay dearly tor the privilege. 

A certain time was given, so that per- 
sons might get over their first repugnance 
to the order; after which every man who 
chose to retain his beard was to pay a tax 


’ — 
tooting, and were allowed to retain theirs 
upon payment of s kopeck every time 
they passed the gate of a city. 

Peter’s subjects did not submit hum- 
bly, as those of Ivan had been wont to 
do. Great discontent prevailed, and 
thousands had the will, but lacked the 
courage, to revolt, 

The Tsar was not a man to be trifled 
with, and though the murmurs were both 
leud and deep the majority thought it 
wiser to cut off their beards, rather than 
to run the risk of incensing a ruler who 
would make no scruple about cutting off 
their heads. 

For many years a considerable revenue 
was derived from those who still clung 
to their beloved beards. The collectors 
ot the beard-tax gave in receipt for its 
payment a small copper coin, struck ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 

On one side it bore the resemblance ot 
a nose, a mouth, and moustaches, with a 
long bushy beard, surmounted by the 
Russian words for “money received,” 
the whole encircled by a wreath and 
stamped with the Black Eagle of Russia 

On the other side it bore the date of the 
year. Every man who chose to wear a 
beard was obliged to produce this receipt 
on his entry into a town. Those who 
were refractory and refused to pay the 
tax were thrown into prison. 

Times have changed. Itis no longer 
the Tsar who arbitrarily interferes with 
the facial ornamentation of his subjects; 
yet, if some of the Russian writers ot the 
present day are to be believed, despotism 
is as rife as ever in the land. It is the 
officials now who use the power entrusted 
to them to despotically and habitually 
abuse their authoiity, The Tsar is igno- 
rant of much of the injustice that is en- 
acted in his name. 

When in 1893 the closing of a church 
near the Prussian frontier, caused some 
rioting among the peasants, a detach- 
ment ot Cossacks was called in. They 
not only rode down the peasants, killing 
eight of them and wounding forty-two, 
they also abused fiteen married women 
and girls. It needed scarcely be said 
that only the wretched peasants were put 
on trial, the Cossacks not being indicted 
for their inhuman conduct. 

Anumber of the former were sentenced 
to periods of imprisonment varying from 
four months’ to ten years’ hard labor. 
The rest were acquitted. 
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Is it any wonder when such occur- 
rences as this take place, that Nihilism 
should up-rear its head, and throw its 
baleful shadow over the land? 

However, from whatever cause Nihi- 
lism has been evolved, it is certain that 
it is rife, and whatis more it pervades all 
classes, Students in the universities, 
members of the ministry, orthodox 
priests, court officials, no less than pro- 
tessors of various sciences, scions of the 
highest tamilies, tashionable dressmak- 
ers and their assistants, peasants, factory 
hands and aristocrats have been arrested 
as members of the widespread organiza- 
tion, calling itselt “The Friends of Politi- 
cal Liberty,” but which the police call 
Nihilists, Anarchists and Terrorists. 

One curious tact is the number otf 
women and girls who have embarked in 
the ‘‘cause,”’ and these have belonged to 
all ranks, from the dainty aristocrat to 
the poor tactory girl. 

The despotism in Russia, even ander 
the present Tsar Nicholas II., enlightened 
and liberal though he be in his ideas, is 
almost incredible to those who live in a 
free country and with a tree press, 

Autocrat of all the Russias though he 
be, the young Tsar has shown that he has 
a feeling heart in his bosom and it is safe 
to infer that many ot the acts of cruelty 
and oppression in his land are the work 
ot officials who have their own base ob- 
jects to serve, be it revenge or avarice, 
and who pursue their course with little 
regard to truth and justice, and still less 
to humanity. 

Yet that Nicholas II, is looking per- 
sonally into matters concerning the 
criminals in his dominions, appears to 
be evidenced by the Ukase that has 
lately been published concerning the 
unfortunate wretches condemned to 
Siberia. By this order the Emperor pro- 
vides that they shall be conveyed by rail 
instead of having to walk the whole dis- 
tance which took close upon a hundred 
days. 

The prisoners often had to wait years 
in the central prisons before being able 
to continue their journey. The sexes 
were crowded together indiscriminately, 
and many tell victims to infectious dis- 
eases, Happily now the worst horrors 
ot the journey to Siberia will be things 
ot the past, because of the new order. 

— — —— — 


MORE HARM THAN GOOD, 





The man who goes about possessed 
with the idea that he . a champion life- 
saver oughtto be chained up. He so 
otten carries his zeal to excess that he 
makes himself a veritable nuisance, and 
for one life which he saves he is instru- 
mental in losing, perhaps, two or three. 

A youth home from school was teach- 
ing his little brother to swim in «a canal. 
The youngster didn’t shape very well, 
being naturally timid in the wate: tor 
thé first time, so his brother held him up 
at arm’s length and told him to tread 
water. 

Unfortunately, however, they were 
neara bridge over which a life-saving 
crank was passing; and he, thinking 
that the boys were drowning, threw off 
his coat and took a header, 

Down he came fairly on the top of the 
younger lad, striking him in the eye 
with his outstretched hands. The boy 
screamed in agony,and his indignant 
brother, atter getting him to the bank, 
found that his eyeball was torn and 
bleeding. 

The result was thatthe eye had to be 
taken out, and the lad was never the 
same in health after that day. 

Had the would-be hero only taken the 
trouble to warn the boys of his intention 
to give them the help which they did not 
require, instead of attempting to distin- 
guish himself, the accident would never 
have occurred, 

A lion tamer who lost his life some 
time since would probably bave been 
giving entertainments to-day but tor the 
interference of an over-zealous specta- 
tor. 

The tamer, a colored man, had entered 
the cage,and after a few preliminary 
rounds had lashed up a large lion, which 
rose upon its hind legs as though about 
to spring. 

Now this was part of the performance, 
but the king of beasts looked so dread- 
fully in earnest that the people thought 
it really meant mischiet. A cry ot “Save 
him !” was raised, and a smartly-dressed 
young man rushed at the cage door, 
opened it, and entered. 

“Get back, you tool !” cried the trainer. 
“Can’t you see you're exciting the lion?” 

“I’ve come to help you,” was the an- 
swer. “That brute may kill you.” 

Then the young man produced a pistol, 
fired point blank at the rearing lion, and 
hurriedly lett the cage. 


——ñ — 


The shot missed, but the enraged lion 
at once sprang upon the tamer, telled 
him, and inflicted terrible injuries betore 
the attendants could get him away. Th 
black man stated on his deathbed that he 
had the lion thoroughly under control 
when the spectator interfered and used 
his pistol. 

A tight-rope walker who was exhibit- 
ing her prowess in a northern circus had 
a featon her programme which looked 
very dangerous to the spectators, though 
to her it was not half so diMicult as some 
ot her leas showy tricks, 

She started at one end of the wire, 
walked to the middle, and threw a som- 
ersault. After doing this once, she was 
so loudly applauded that she announced 
her intention of doing it again, though it 
would be a great strain upon ber nerves, 
she said. 

That encore cost her her life. She 
reached the middle as usual, and then, 
to heighten the impression that she was 
doing something very daring (she had 
no net beneath her), she began to wob- 
ble. 

A man in the side circle, seeing this, 
felt certain she was about to fall, and 
rushed into the ring with outstretched 
arms. 

“For pity’s sake, miss,” he yelled, 
“holdon a bit longer, and I'll catch 
you! 

Startled, the performer lost her nerve, 
and came down upon her headin the 
sawdust before her would-be rescuer 
could reach her, 

Death trom concussion of the brain oc- 
curred within two hours of the accident, 
which would not have happened but tor 
the other’s untimely interference, 

— — —⸗— — 

MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN, — 
Very often we read of cases where par- 
ents are deceived in the character of their 
children, The truth is, they grow up 
much taster than parents are aware, 

While a mother innocently believes 
her little girl’s mind is entirely ocou- 
pied with her dolls and her peta, in real- 
ity the child (s weaving romances in 
which some callow youth is the central 
figure, and herself the heroine. 

She may taney her boy is entirely en- 
grossed with his marbles and his balls, 
but the lad himself has already deter- 
mined his tuture career of renown in 
the pirate’s or highwayman’s fascinating 


ry * 
——— terrible revelation when a sur- 
reptitious flirtation with the telegraph 
messenger, or a midnight escapade, 
shows to plainly where the heart of t » 
child is placed, 

We know a case in which a boy of 
filteen was charged with a crime, and 
finally contessed himself guilty. The 
surprise and agony of his mother were 
heartrending. “It cannot be,’’ was her 
ery, “he ise little boy. Why, he is my 
baby. Every night he puts his arms 
around my neck and kisses me, It is 
not possible,’ 

Had the boy actually been a babe in 
the cradle the mother would have been 
no more astonished, It is a fiction pleas- 
ing to the parents’ hearts that their child- 
ren are but children, too young to know 
or dream of any evil more heinous than 
childish peccadilloes, But it is a fiction 
fraught with grave perils, Kvery mother 
ought to know if her boy smokes. Yet 
we can point toa hall-dozen boys who 
puff along the streets, whose mothers 
firmly believe them to be angels of light 
and would be indignantly incredulous it 
told the tacts, 











ScueMEs or Lire.—Itis much easier to 
design than to perform. A man proposes 
his schemes of lite in a state of abstrac- 
tion and disengagement, exempt trom 
the enticements ot hope, the solicitations 
ot affection, the importunities of appe- 
tite, or the depression of tear, and is in 
the same state as he that teaches upon 
the land the art of navigation, to whom 
the sea is always smooth and the wind 
always prosperous, 

Nothing is more unjust, however com- 
mon, than to charge with hypocrisy him 
that expresses zeal for those virtues 
which he neglects to practise; since he 
may be sincere, convinced of the advan- 
tages of conquering his passions, without 
having yet obtained the victory, as a 
man may be confident of the advantages 
of a voyage or a journey without having 
courage or industry to undertake it, and 
may honestly recommend to others those 
attempts which he himself neglects. 

— — — 


A CALIFORNIA temperance association 
limite the beverages of ite members to 
wine, beer and cider, “except when 
laboring under a sense of discourage- 
ment, and then whiskey shal) be al- 
lowed,” They are said to be the most dis- 
oe temperance people in the 
state. 


7 
Scientific and Usefal. 


RALLROAD Norss.—To lessen, if not to 
abolish altogether, the noise of a train 
when crossing a bridge, a German en- 
gineer has devised a scheme which has 
proved surprisingly successful, He puts 
adecking of planks between the cross 
girders, and on the planks a double 
layer of teltis placed, In this way, any 
noise is prevented, 

Runnine AWAyY.—In Russia a horse 
thatiis addicted to the habit of running 
away has a thin cord with a running 
noose around his neck at the neck-stray, 
and the end is tied to the dashboard. 
When a horse bolts, he always takes the 
bit in his teeth, and the skill of the driver 
is useless; but the moment the pressure 
ot the cord comes on the windpipe the 
horse is conquered, 

ivony.—The ivory handles of knives 
or ott r ivory articles, when yellowed or 
discolored from age or other cause, 
shou) * be thoroughly washed with water 
and fluely powdered pumice stone, and 
then dried in the sun under glass. Ac- 
cording to the condition of the ivory, the 
washing and exposure to the sun's 
bieaching influence should be repeated 
until it is white, 

Works AUTOMATICALLY. ~ The man 
who either shuts the door with a bang or 
leaves it wide open may soon be unable 
to work havoc with people’s nerves, 
Doors can now be opened and closed aut- 
omatically by electricity, the cireuit be- 
ing closed and the doors opened by the 
pressure by the visitor's feet on the mat, 
After the visitor has passed through, the 
doors are shut by the same current, and 
left ready to open with the next visitor, 
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Farm and Garden. 





Burrer,—Good butter making begins 
as far back as the milking, it not Jarther, 
The process of milking must be eleanly 
it sweet butter is to be made, Vita cover, 
with strainer at the bottom, to the milk 
pail and milk into this. This will keep 
out much floating dust, and will also as- 
sist in keeping the milk closed to odors 
while it has to remain in the stable, 

Rats.--A correspondent suggests a 


method of . stting rid ot these t 
me 
success, |'' bisown case, It is to fill 


their ho:.s with chloride of lime and 
oxalic acid; when a vistent disengage- 
ment of chlorine takes place,their holes 
are filled with this gas, and they are suf- 
focated, , 

Waaon Seats. The seats to tarm 
wagons and wagon boxes on runners are 
usually springless and very hard, To 
ride under such conditions is almost as 
wearying as walking, Maken seat after 
this fashion, Two boards are separated 
at the corners by stout furniture springs 

the stoutest that are used, This can 
then be laid onto a seat in placeot a 
cushion, or may torm the seat by being 
laid across the top of the wagon box. In 
this case it should have acleat on the 
under side at either end, 

— — — — 

Dr, D. Jayne & Son,.—Accept my very 
warm thanks tor your generous dona- 
tion ot Dr. D, Jayne's Expectorant, You 
van bave no idea of how much misery I 
am able torelieve by means of it.--( Key.) 
C. A. R, JANVIER, Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Fatechgarth, India, Aug. 21, 1504, 
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Of Day-Dreams. 

Dull people not infrequently grow ir- 
ritated when one mentions day-dreams., 
Time spent on pleasing fancies is lost, 
they think; it ought to be all given up 
to steady work, for life is like a railway 
journey, panting up hili and down dale 
without stoppage. The weaving of a 
fanciful web of fate, that unravels as 
fast as it is shaped, is a thankless task, 
they hold, that will be undertaken only 
by persons deserving of profound pity; 
and, for their part, they would, if 
they could, abolish all such loitering 
unproductive whims, as they would 
chase away ghosts, superstitions, and 
other queer intruders, 

When the humdrum rounds of duty 
grow tiresome, what better alleviation 
can be named than an excursion inte 
the tields of fancy? The hard and 
jagged realities of life are softened by 
imagination; an atmosphere of romance 
is thrown around them; we remember 
how past happinesses have been the 
fulfilled hope of some former tale that 

we had told to ourselves while in a 
— mood. And why may not 
the cheerful pleasures with which we 
dally to-day be realized also? Probably 
the greater part of every life has been 
made up in fancy before it actually 
happened. It is the holiday which 
matches our anticipation of it that we 
most richly enjoy. The fulfilment of 
the love-story that has long been be- 
mused is better than all the snap- 
chance romances of love at first sight. 
It may be that, if we project ourselves 
into the future and imagine pleasant 
things as happening, we may hit the 
mark; or, if we miss, the exercise will 
not have been wholly unprofitable. 
Why should we not have the delight of 
marshalling and organizing our vague 
hopes until they make up the pictures 
that we should like to see reproduced 
in our little section of the world? Let 
who will cavil at an occasional lapse 
into day-dreaming, we hold that it al- 
leviates care and enhances happiness. 

It is only when life is played out 
and we are quite ‘-disillusionized’’ that 
we fail to cultivate day-dreams. The 
man who has no hope left, who has 
ceased to care for the unexpected, can 
only coke out a vegetable existence. 
He has reached the stage into which 
the ancient philosopher had passed who 
said that life was not worth the trouble 
it involved, and who, when asked why 
he did not end it, replied that the dif- 
ference was so small that the change 
was not worth the trouble it would cost. 
But so long as we keep speculation 
fresh in our eyes, and cap cheerfully 
try to mix the ingredients of the 
future for ourselves and our friends, 
we are not old. Childhood lives almost 
wholly in dreams; it uses up all its 
little experience in fresh combinations 
of adventure; what it fancies is a hun- 
dredfold more than what it does. But 
it is in youth and early manhood that 
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the day-dream has undisputed sway. 
The youth or lass who is well on in 
the teens has had enough dealings with 
the world, either through books or 
through life, to provide materials for 
fancy, though probably they have not 
had enough experience to tone down 
exaggerations, The colors are all there; 
but they will be put gaudily upon the 
canvas, The youth who does not build 
castles in the air can hardly be ex- 
pected to achieve distinction, for we 
are moulded after the fashion of the 
imaginings that we cherish. The lad 
who begins to study the law with the 
firm belief that he will attain to a seat 
on the supreme bench will probably be 
disappointed; but the chances are that 
he will get a good deal farther along 
the road than the lad who never 
bothered to fancy himself a notable 
personage. Ah, if we could only get 
behind the modest veil with which the 
young folk hide their aspirations, what 
a sight we should see ! 

The world’s choicest spirits have 
been day-dreamers who have lingered 
tenderly over the glories that may be 
revealed in man. What thinker has 
ever moved his fellows to notable deede 
who has not urged them on to the 
attempted realization of some beautiful 
scheme built up in his fancy? It is 
the idle musers who shake the world. 
4nd it is they who live. Think you 
that the men who raise monuments to 
themselves in the form of great worke 
or great inventions will live, any more 
than the builders of the pyramids have 
lived, or the inventors of letters? They 
will not live as long as some of the 
dreamers who did nothing except weave 
charming fancies and put them into 


graceful words. 

They are happy who can keep the 
gloss of imagination unimpaired to 
the end; and some can do it. There 
are cases in which the love-dreams of 
youth are preserved in spite of all ap- 
pearances being against them. Occa- 
sionally one meets a woman who, 
having woven a romance around the 
man she loved, goes on believing ‘hat 
he ie what she thought him, though 
every one else knows him to be quite 
another being. These cases of day- 
dreaming about character and the per- 
sistence in a mistake are but few. The 
commoner case is that of the men or 
women who, having given reins to 
fancy and painted for themselves in all 
the pretty pigments that the mind can 
supply a picture of some one they 
loved, find out too late that the like- 
ness is far too favorable. 

It is not that the husband is not 
what he was whén he was a lover—the 
fact 18 he never was what the warm 
imagination of the wife portrayed, and 
never pretended to such lustre—but 
the discovery of the mistake, as the 
years show the seams in the once flaw- 
less character, is not the less painful to 
the wife. She is hurt by her overdone 
affection. 

Day-dreaming about character is a 
snare; it is an attempt to believe people 
are what we would have them be, and 
retribution follows the misconception. 
But, as regards incidents in life and 
the ebb and flow of circumstance, why 
should we not sometimes have a little 
latitude and be allowed to bend the 
future to our will in thought if we can- 
not do so in fact? Why may we not 
tell tales to ourselves as well as read 
them when they are produced by other 
minds? They may be told so as to 
be an encouragement and stimulus if 
sanely conceived. We know a man 
who boasts that he never imagined any 
change in his life, not even a holiday, 
without its coming to pass. His day- 
dreams were prophecies. But he was 
a modest man and a sensible, without 
extravagance even in dreams. 


Lapor does not make the whole of 
life, and there are some things the 
value aad beauty of which would be 
diminished and even spoiled by the 
very presence of difficulty. All friend- 
ship and love are of thie character. 
Their spontaneity is their chief ele- 
ment, without which they are well- 
nigh worthless. If they are not de- 
lightful, they are nothing. The mother 
who regards her labors for her children 
as a toilsome burden knows but little 
of true maternal affection. The man 
who finds his relations with his friend 
difficult and onerous has never tasted 
the sweets of true friendship. Kind 
and benevolent actions would lose all 
their grace and charm if they were 
seen to be painful and difficult tasks. 
The physical functions are no longer 
perfect when they can be carried on 
only with difficulty. The air, the water, 
the sunshine, the green fields, the high 
hills, all give the impression of power 
with repose. Were they to show strain 
and struggle, their beauty and their 
charm would be gone. 

Human nature requires a certain 
modicum of p'-asurable excitement, 
and there arc onotonous and unin- 
teresting lives which suffer from the 
lack of it; but it also demands for its 
healthy continuance a certain period 
when excitement is banished and a 
quiet and restful serenity takes posses- 
sion. If we fail to secure this, both 
our health and powers are endangered. 
The home evenings, when parents and 
children grow intimate, when confi- 
dences are exchanged and affection is 
nourished, when tranquil happiness 
brings that rest of the brain which is 
the best preparation for calm and un- 
broken sleep, are growing all too rare. 


Virtue is manhood, essential, in- 
h t, com manli not to 
usion ‘the 
thought is simply of the human being 
in its highest type, created in the unity 
of its dualness and in the twofoldness 
ot its unity. And virtue is the flower 
and fruit, the culmination, the com- 
pletion, the crown of human nature at 
its best and highest. 
Y people eoimetimes regret 
that the so many differences of 
opinion upo.. a single subject. If all 
were agreed, they say, how smoothly 
and harmoniously might all work to- 
gether for the general good! They for- 
get that, were this possible, there would 
be no consensus of truth, no gather- 
ing together of its many features, on 
comparison of its many aspects. 

Rea friends are very scarce—a fact 
one may not find out until in trouble 
and in need of a friend. Then, in 
nine cases out of ten, one makes the 
painful discovery that most acquaint- 
ances are friends only while matters 
are flourishing with us. 


A MAN who despairs of pleasing will 
never please; a man who is sure that 
he will always please wherever he goes 
is a coxcomb; but the man who hopes 
and endeavors to please, and believes 
that he may, will most infallibly please. 

Tue consideration of death may often 
greatly conduce to the sanctification of 
life. If no thought is given to death, 
there is no likelihood that our aims 
and pursuits in life will be directed to 
the highest and noblest ends. 


WE miss the best chances for doing 
good by fixing dates. The commonest 
days may be made immortal to us and 
to others by fidelity to every passing 
moment. 


EXCEL) 


October 30, 1897 
Correspondence. 


Epwarp.—A slight bow is all that 
courtesy requires atier an introduction. 
Shaking bands is optional, and it should rest 
with the older or the superior in social stand- 
ing to make the advances. 


Bikz.—The system of road-making 
known as “Macadamising” was invented by 
Mr. Jobn Macadam a Scotchman and pub- 
lished by bim in an essay in 1819, having prac- 
tised itin Ayrshire. He prescribed stones to 
be broken to six ounces weight, and the use 
of clean flints and granite clippings. 


Cc. J. B.—The reference is to the Catho- 
lie Church. Macaulay says: “She may still 
exist in undiminished vigor when some 
traveler from New Zealand sballin the midst 
of a vast solitude, take bis stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul's.” This was a favorite simile with 
that writer. 


E. H. H.—1. Dynamite is finely pul- 
verized sand, or earth (most frequently the 
last), saturated with about three times its 
weight of nitro-glycerine, and constituting a 
mass resemblingdampfiour. 2. Wien mixed 
with nitric and sulpburie ac'd, glyverine be- 
comes, like dynamite, of which ii forms a 
part, a terribly explosive compound. 


P. P. N.—The fire-arms carried by cow- 
boys or herders consist usually of a Win- 
chester repeating rifle and a brave of six- 
shooters, With the addition of » supply of 
cartridges, and a suitable belt “or carrying 
them, you will be fully equipped, offensively 
and defensively. The rest of the outfit can 
be procured trom your employer. 


L. B.—South American States are not 
as tavorabie for business as the U nited States. 
A young man with a little ¢apital can do 
better in any thriving western town or city 
where he unders‘ands the people and the 
language than he can in a strange country 
where he bas to deal with a people who are 
fereign to him in their language, race, man- 
ners, customs and tastes. Unless you know 
@ little Spanish and have tavorable offers, 
we would not advise you to go to South 
America, 


B. T.—When mending indiarubber 
overshoes, observe the following rules: First 
rub the pateh and the edges of the cut or 
tear with sharp sandpaper; then with a stick 
or brush smear both with liquid rabber (ob- 
tainable at an indiarubber warehouse, or 
made by dissolving unvulcanised rubber in 
warm spirits of turpentine, chiorororm or 
benzole) four or five times, letting each coat 
dary before applying another. Do this once 
more, and before the surfaces dry, apply the 
pateb, witb the pressure of a flat-iron or any 

article. 

Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and 
Breton | languages are all varieties of the 
Celtic. “Hibernian,” as applied to a native 
of Ireland, is not “slang” at all. Hibernia 
was the Latin name of Ireland, by which it 
is still called, occasionally, in poetry. And 
the term Hibernian—meaning, as an adjec- 
tive, pertaining to the Irish or Ireland—is de- 
rived from the Latin Hibernia. A “Hiberni- 
anism” is an idiom or mode of speech pecu- 
liar to the Irish. In the same way we speak 
of a Spanish idiom as a “Hispanicism,” be- 
cause Spain was called Hispania in Latin. 


L. D. W.—Christopher Columbus died 
May 2, 1506, at Valladolid, Spain. For seven 
years his remains lay unnoticed in a convent 
in that city, when Ferdinand King of Spain, 
feeling ashamed of the neglect, had them re- 
moved to a monastery in Seville, and erected 
@ monument to his memory, on which the 
words “To Castile and Leon, Columbus gave 
a New World,” were inscribed in Spanish. 
He died in the belief that the continent be 
had discovered was Asia, He remains were 
conveyed, with those of his son, Diego, in 
1586, to Santo Domingo, where they were de- 
posited in the cathedral, and there they yet 
remain. 

Vv. C. N.—The virus used in vaccina- 
tion is taken directly or indirectly trom cows 
afflicted with the disease known as cow-pox. 
Noted physicians bold that this lymph 
should always, if practicable, be passed direct 
from arm to arm, and preserved lymph 
should only be had recourse to when a vac- 
cinated child cannot be obtained. A good 
vesicle freely punctured on its surface ex udes 
enough vaccine matter for the direct vac- 
cination of five or six children, and for 
charging six or eightivory points for future 
emergencies, The child from whom it is# 
thus taken should be perfectly heaithy, as 
otherwise any disease with which it is 
afflicted may be thus communicated. Phy- 
sicilans usually keep a supply of the virus, 
dried on the delicate pieces of ivory cailed 
“points,” or in a fluid state in littie tubes 
prepared especially tor the purpose. 

Daisy.—Every gem has an old super- 
stition connected with it, and very unreliable; 
but that connecting “misfortune with the 
wearing of the opal,” is only one of modern 
innovation. It was in ancient times called 
“the child of love,” and was believed to bring 
“joy of heart to the wearer by rendering 
him, or her, lovable.” Do not trouble your 
mind about such fables, they are only inter- 
esting in a historical and antiquarian sense. 
An ill tame seems to have been —— to 


the great h Bont feet Gomes, 10 9 
of Queen, Victoria bat the Governor of 
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were d 
with i tana that “the water in whieh it was 
dipped cured all diseases.” 


ROSE AND RUE. 





BY M. E. 4%. 





O dear dead days whose joys I knew 

Ere red rose-blooms were changed to rue ! 
O Sammer hours that fleeted past! 

O bright sweet dreams too fair to last! 
All—all have vanished far from me, 

Like shadows on the changing sea! 


The dreams of by-gone sunny bours 
Seem ling’ring in the scented flow’ rs. 
0 love, lost love, I hear again 

Your song that bore a sad retrain— 

The words you sang were true, 60 true— 
“The rose-blooms ever near the rue!" 


For me the Summer's joys are dead, 

The Summer roses’ beauty fled. 

I often wonder have the years 

With you been linked with smiles or tears, 
If on the path of Lite tor you 

The red rose- blooms have changed to rue! 


Sister and Cousin. 


BY L. B. 











the station, a scene of confusion 

and bustle met her gaze. The long 
express stood ready tor departure, and 
at nearly every window were a small 
knot of people talking eagerly. She 
looked rather helplessly about her, then 
turned imploringly to her maid: 

“Don’t you see them anywhere?” she 
said. 

“No,” answered the girl slowly; then, 
“yes,” she added, “I see them at the far 
end of the plattorm, and here is Mr. 
James coming to meet you.” 

Nellie’s face cleared as her cousin came 
in sight, and together they made their 
way down the crowded plattorm. Many 
people turned to look at them as they 
passed; he, tall and comely, with a frank, 
boyish face, and she beautiful with a 
beauty that could not be disguised by 
the thick veil she wore. 

For one moment as she passed the 
mother, who, with an aching heart, was 
saying good-bye to her best-loved son, 
torgot her misery, and, ‘Look, Charlie,” 
she said, “what a lovely girl!’ and the 
husband who was preaching patience to 
his young wile before starting to seek his 
tortune in the tai-away gold fields hesi- 
tated for a moment and torgot what he 
was saying. 

The young people passed through their 
midst without giving many thoughts to 
the people that were standing about, and 
soon reached a little group. 

“You are rather late, dear,” said a 
kind, motherly-looking lady. ‘“‘We were 
atraid something had happened. 

“Oh, no,” answered the girl, laughing, 
“only my natural stupidity. I told you, 
that as you could not call tor me, I 
should most probably be lost between 
the hotel and station.” 

“And were you?” asked one of her 
cousins. 

“Yes; to tell you the truth it was not 
the cabman’s fault. I told him the wrong 
station, and we were nearly there betore 
I remembered, and now, Jim, I declare I 
have lett my hat-box in the cab.” 

“Jim, run!” said his mother. 

The hat-box was rescued, and in a few 
minutes the train started. Mrs, Mor- 
daunt was on her way to South Africa to 
visit a married daughter, whose husband 
was farming on the Karroo, as the young 
wife had been delicate and the clear Atri- 
can air was supposed to be the best 
chance of regaining ber health. Cieral- 
dine Mordaunt, a handsome girl of 
twenty-five, was going with her mother, 
also Nellie Graham, a rich orphan niece 
ot Mr. Mordaunt’s; the rest of the party 
were only going as tar as the ship. 

If the busfle at the station appeared 
appalling to Nellie, the ship seemed tar 
worse; the crowd of passengers, the 
number ot friends saying good-bye, the 
stewards and telegraph boys running 
hither and thither, and the piles of lug- 
gage, all seemed to make matters one 
hideous confusion. 

At last the warning bell was rung, and 
her cousins had to hurry off the ship. It 
is always the worst part of a farewell, 
that gradual separation by a wide sea; 
at first the passing remarks tossed back 
trom quay to ship, then the gradual si- 
lence as the distance increases and the 
voices will not carry, then the hurrying 
figures rushing to the nearst point tor 
the last tarewell wave, and at last there 
is nothing lett but to watch the specks of 
humanity, till even they are swallowed 
up in their surroundings. 

Geraldine gave a littie sigh as her 
brothers and sisters were lost to sight, 
and she turned trom the side of the ves- 
sel. Standing by her was one of the 
officers who had watched Nellie’s pro- 
gress down the platform. “Well, Miss 
Geraldine,” he said, “the long talked-of 


A Nellie Graham came hurriedly into 
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Voyage has really begun. Are you a 


good sailor?” 

“Excellent,” she answered, “and so is 
my cousin, I must introduce you. 
Captain Vincent—Miss Graham.” Nellie 
bowed. 

“The introduction has taken place at 
an opportune moment,” she said. 
““Vhile I was waving good-bye to my 
friends, that little man,” pointing to a 
distant figure, “kas wedged me in with 
his bundles aud *oxes, and I cannot get 
out; perhaps you will move one tor me. 
No, not that one,” as he came quickly to 
her side, “There is something alive in 1t; 
I hear it squeaking.” 

Geraldine laughed. “Nellie, how can 
you be so silly? It cannotdo any harm 
it itis in a box.” 

“It might bite through the bars; see,” 
triumphantly, “there are two white rats. 
I knew there was something living in 
there.” 

“But I will move it all the same,” said 
Captain Vincent. “Fortunately, I am 
not at ali frightened at rats.” 

Captain Vincent was a friend of the 
Mordaunts: tor the last three years he 
had been quartered at the town some 
tour miles trom their home, and bad seen 
a great deal of the family. 

When his regiment had left and gone 
to the Cape, he had been on leave, and 
he was going back to Cape Town. Ger- 
aldine and he had always been great 
triends, and it was with a light heart she 
went down to arrange her cabin, think- 
ing whata cheery party they should be 
on board. 

It was arranged that Captain Vincent 
and his two friends shouid sit at their 
table,and they all intended to have a 
really pleasant time. 

And they certainly did; everything 
was in their favor; the weather was per- 
tect, day aiter day of cloudless blue sky, 
long, happy days spent lounging in their 
chairs talking and laughing, of ball 
matches, sports, dances, everything to 
make lite pleasant and happy to a party 
determined to enjoy themselves, and 
kind Mrs. Mordaunt looked after them 
all in her motherly way, not fretting 
them with close supervision, but her 
loving interest in all their doings only 
made them eager and ready to return to 
her cides and ‘ell her all they were about, 
“The nicest lady in the ship,” as some 
man said to Geraldine, who at the first 
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Nellie was the lite of the party, she was 
one of those girls who are born to reign; 
a mixture of haughtiness and gentle lov- 
ingness, quick and bright to a degree, 
full ot fun, and always ready with the 
right word; the sea airand tresh winds 
only deepened her skin to a darker tint, 
the delicate coloring in her cheeks re- 
mained the same, her brown eyes and 
wavy hair completing the picture to per- 
fection. 

One evening Geraldine was playing on 
the piano with Captain Dalrymple be- 
side her when Nellie flew in. 

“Geraldine,” she cried, “let me play, 
that music is much tooserious for a ship. 
Captain Dalrymple, will you play the 
Chopstick waltzes with me?” 

“Would that I could, but I have no 
talent tor music.” 

‘Then Captain Vincent must,” 

“T alsoam no musician,” was the an- 
swer. 

“This is dreadful,” said Nellie with 
mock severity. “‘Whata pity your edu- 
cations have been so neglected. Can 
none ot you play even the bass,” 

At that moment a small man trom the 
tar end of the saloon came forward and 
said: 

*Oan I assist you, madame? I know 
it well.” It was the man with the white 
rats, ‘“Nellie’s admirer,” as they had 
christened him, because of the long ad- 
miring glances he cast at her. 

Nellie blushed vividly, but she was a 
pertect lady, and “thank you,” she said. 
He took the place beside her on the 
music bench, and began to play. He 
played well, but Nellie felt it a most try- 
ing ordeal, the dead silence in the saloon 
made her long to turn and look it her 
triends were smiling. At last it was 
over, and the little man lett the room, 

W hen he had disappeared they crowded 
up and began to chaff her. 

“So,” said Captain Dalrymple, “we 
have discovered talent. I will at once 
add the Chopsticks to the smoking con- 
cert.” ; 

“Don’t,” said Nellie imploringly. 

“I really would not have thought it of 
you,” he answered teasingly, “would 
you, Miss Mordaunt?”’ 

“It was not my fault,” said Nellie 
sharply, “and the man behaved like a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Captain Vincent watched her nar- 


rowly; he saw something was amiss, 
that the others did not notice in their 
kindly chafing. 

“Now we know,” said her cousin 
laughing, “what kind of man Nellie con- 
siders a pertect gentleman.” 

Nellie rose abruptly from the piano, 
and went hastily trom the room, Cap- 
tain Dalrymple and her cousin looked at 
each other in amazement, but Captain 
Vincent, who had noticed the glistening 
of a tear, sauntered slowly till he was 
out of sight, and then hurried down the 
deck to where he saw a white figure 
leaning over the bulwarks. 

“What do you want?” said Nellie ina 
subdued but frettul voice, as he gained 
her side. 

“I am so sorry——" he began impetu- 
ously. 

“That I was cross?’ she concluded, 
“Yes, 80 am I.” 

“Nonsense,” he said almost roughly. 
“You were not cross, you are unhappy— 
what is the matter?”’ 

She glanced up, her long eyelashes 
glistening asthe light tell on the tear 
that hung on each, 

“IT don’t know,” she said, “I teel miser- 
able.” 

“I wish I could comfort you,” he 
said simply. “I thought you seemed 
so cheery when you came in this even- 
ing.” 

Nellie smiled, ‘That was put on to 
disguise my real feelings.” She never 
could be serious five minutes consecu- 
tively. 

“But tell me,” he persisted, “what is 
the matter? Why would you not allow 
us to joke you about that little man to- 
night?” 

“Tam sorry tor him,” she said; “he 
has lost his wite and I have lost my 
mother, so I feel for him,” 

“Miss Nellie,” he anawered, too sur- 
prised to notice her odd wording, “how 
do you know about bis wife?” 

“He told me this afternoon.” 

“1 did not know he had ever spoken to 
you,” 

“No more he has betore,” she said, 
“but he sat down beside me to-day and 
said: ‘Tam glad you all seem so content 
together, some people’s lives are miser- 
able; mine is. I have lost my wite and 
home; I am geing to a new country. 
Providence will provide,’ It was funny, 
of course.” she added, ‘the way he put 
ity he did not mention it Providence was 
to provide a home or a wife or both. T 
telt horrid noticing that, but I never can 
help seeing those sort of things. I told 
him I was sorry, then you see to-night 
he meant to be grateful I think, and you 
all laughed. It was funny I admit, but 
it made me cross; you won't understand 
though,” with a sigh, 

“Yes, I do,” he said, “perfectly; who- 
ever a person is, and however he does it, 
one does not care to hear bim laughed at 
when he has just confided his tioubles to 
us. It jars somehow, but you must tor- 
give us, Miss Nellie, how could we 
know?” 

“Thank you,” she said, “tor under- 
standing,” and she gave him a grateful 
look trom her dark eyes. 

For one moment ber pulses throbbed 
and his heart beat with unwonted en- 
ergy, he glanced at the white figure, the 
muslin talling in soft folds on her white 
neck and rounded arms, and he seemed 
about to speak, then checked himself 
with a sigh. 

“Itisno good,” he said to himself an 
hour later, as he stood in the same spot 
and gazed into the sea. “I am nothing 
to her, it would only push us further 
apart. I must try and have strength ot 
mind to hold my tongue,” 

Kach day that passed, Captain Vincent 
found it more and more difficult to hide 
his teelings trom her, every moment he 
was with her he teared he should let her 
see what he felt, and that was just what 
he did not wish. 

At last, in despair, he confided in 
Geraldine, One beautiful morning she 
was lying back in her long chair, there 
was no one near, and Captain Vincent 
seeing his opportunity, drew up his chair 
and sat down beside her, 

“Tam quite sorry,” she said, “the voy- 
age will be over in three days, I have en- 
joyed it so much; whata pity it can’t last 
tor another monthb.”’ 

* Nothing good ever lasts in this world,” 
he said bitterly. 

Geraldine looked at him in surprise, 
his answer seemed so unnecessarily 
earnest atter her trivial remark, 

“At least with me,” he continued ina 
harsh voice, ‘the tates are against me,’’ 
more lightly. 

Geraldine litted her sweet eyes to bis 

“Tell me,” she said gently, ‘you are 
in trouble, what is it?” 
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“You know, I believe,” he answered, 
“you must have seen how I love her.” 

“Nellie,” Geraldine almost whispered, 
for the moment she could not say more; 
vaguely, and with fear, she recognised a 
paintul tightening of her heart-strings, 
as his meaning had with too vivid dis- 
tinotness reached her brain, 

“Yes, Nellie, lovable Miss Nellie, as 
Dalrymple calls her, Would indeed that 
Thad never seen her. No,” hastily, “I 
don’t mean that; not for all I POssOMN 
would I give up the thought of this voy- 
age, bitter as the memory of it will be. 
You do not speak,” he added after a min- 
ute’s pause, “can you give me no hope?” 

“How inconsistent people are when 
they are in love,” thought Geraldine, 
“one minute renouncing all, the next 
praying for hope, She does not care, I 
teel she does not care—what can I say?” 
then aloud: “Why do you say she does 
not care for you?" 

He caught at the least straw. 

“Do you think I might have a chance?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“I have no reason for thinking «he 
cares tor you,” she answered quietly, 
“but with a woman one can never tell, 
we are taught to disguise so much.” 

“Thank you, Geraldine,” he said, “I 
knew I should be happier it I told you, 


I will speak to her,” determinedly, 
“anything is better than this uncer. 
tainty.” : 


After he had leit, Geraldine lay back 
in her chair with her eyes closed—she 
felt tired suddenly, “I wonder,” she 
thought dreamily, “if the martyrs of old 
were ever made to arrange their own 
faggots!” 

* 7 7. + . 7 

The night betore they would reach 
Cape Town had arrived, and they were 
going to celebrate it by tableaux, and a 
supper party atterwards, Geraldine 
and Captain Vincent had arranged one 
tableaux, “Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
Captain Vincent a made splendid Pyg- 
mation, his tall athletic figure and clear- 
cut features made him look in bis draped 
costume a thorough Greek, Nellie was 
Galatea, Captain Dalrymple was Crosus, 
and Geraldine had chosen the part ot 
Cynisea, the jealous wife, The first three 
scenes were over. 

Croesus had finished his bargaining for 
the statue, and on the stage were Pyg- 
mation and Galatea alone, As the cur- 

Tr. 
mur of applause, 

Galatea looked lovely in her soit 
white draperies, calm and immovable, 
her soit hair bound with white, here 
and there a lock had escaped and fell in 
a little ringlet on her neck or forehead, 
her lovely eyes gazed serenely at the 
figure ot Pygmalion, who, with out- 
stretched arms, and eyes rivetted on her 
face, seemed almost impelling her to 
leave her pedestal and come to his shelt- 
ering arma, 

Geraldine looked earnestly at him, and 
shuddered slightly as she heard a voice 
the other side of the curtain say, almont 
in a whisper, “Looks as if he meant it,’’ 
Mean it! Of course he did; did not she 
know what the unspoken works were 
that verily she believed he tound it al- 
most impossible to keep from saying 
at that moment, tablean or no tableau? 

“Quick, Geraldine,” said Nellie’s voice, 
a minute later, “itis the jealous scene, 
you must make yourself look jealous, 
though I don’t belleve you know how,” 

“Oh, Nellie, I can’t do it,” she said. 

“Do what?” said Nellie surprised, 
“What is the matter, Geraldine?” 

“Nothing,” she answered,“I have a 
headache, Of course I will take my part, 
I was not thinking what | was saying,” 

“Poor dear,” said Nellie, “it is nearly 
over.” —— 

“Is it?” thought Geraldine, “or just 
beginning, | wonder which?” 

“No, Geraldine,” said Nellie, when the 
tableaux ended, “you weren’t good in the 
jealous scene; you were teeling ill, so 
you must be forgiven, but you looked 
much more as it you were saying to 
Pygmalion, “Take her with my bless- 
ing.’”’ 

“Miss Graham," said Captain Vincent 
suddenly, ‘come ip on deck, it is so hot 
down here.” 

“What, like this? and you look so re- 
spectable now you are back in evening 
dress again,’’ 

“You, just like that,” he answered; 
“put on this white shawl and come,” 

“Are you coming, Geraldine?” she 
asked, as she turned obediently to tol- 
low Captain Vincent, 

“No, thanks, dear, I am too tired,” 

Alone on the deck, with the dark water 
below, and the starry vault above, he 
told her the story of his love, “From 
the first moment 1 saw you,” he con- 
cluded, “I taink I knew my fate was 
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sealed, Nellie, speak to me, and tell me 
if there is any hope for mo 

No anewer, 

“Do you care for me, even a littie?”’ 

Hull no answer. 

“Answer me. I cannot bear this,” he 
seid, almost roughly, 

Nellie lifted her head. 

“Ia 1 my fault?’ she said, “What 
have I done?” 

‘There ia no one to biame but myself,” 
he said, still in the same hareb tone. ‘1 
knew it was bopeless, but I could not 
resist the temptation uf hearing it from 
your own lips. 80,” taking ber hands in 
bis, “tell me pleiniy. I shell be fool 
enough to bope again, unless I can recall 
a decided answer to quench my bopes, 
Do you love me?” 

“Don’t,” said Neliie in a whisper, “you 
frighten me, Let go my band, I do not 
love you,” 

“] am a brute,” be said, “oan you ever 
forgive me?f Frighten you,” his voice 
taking a gentile tone, “1, who would give 
my heart’s biood for you, Nell, dearest, 
you are crying. Can | ever forgive my- 
self?” 

She put her bends back gently in bis. 

“Jam not frightened now,’ she said, 
“you could only be what is kind, 1 am 
sorry,” brokenly, “1 must bave been to 
biame, Forgive me.” 

She looked so lovely in ber soft Greek 
dress, her brown eyes dim with tears, 
that be made one more desperate effort for 
his happiness, He pleaded bis love and 
devotion, he begged her to remember that 
love did not come to all people in a day, 
and thet in time she might relent, but 
she stood silent through it all, and 
then: 

“Forgive me,” she said again, “bat I 
cannot, | cannot, I should never make 
you happy,” and then at last he let 
her go. 

. In tears sbe buried her face in her pil- 
low that night, whilst he remained on 
deck, pacing up and down through the 
night, till the peace of the vast sky, 
spangled with the myriad stars, entered 
into hie soul, and watching the first 
streake of dawn illuminate the east, he 
took heart again and turned bravely to 
face his life, a more difficult task at some 
time of our lives than any grand heroic 
deed, done with the world’s eye upon us, 

There wee pot much ; tor 
apy connected con the next 
morning. ‘The ship reached Cape Town 
early, and the day was spent principally 
over luggage and custom house, 

It was with almost « sigh of relief that 
they waved farewell to the little group of 
their ship friends as the train started, 
Mrs, Mordaunt wae tired and anxious to 
reat, and Geraldine and Nellie were both 
longing for a quiet time to think. 

Next morning as the train slowly 
droned through the seemingly endless 
Karroo, Goraidine spoke to Nellie. 

“1 know, dear,” she whispered to ber, 
as Mra, Mordaunt atili lay asleep, ‘what 
Usaptain Vincent felt for you. He told 
me,’’ 

“Geraldine,” said Nellie, slipping her 
hand into hers, “I am so unhappy.” 

“You have made a mistake,” with a 
catch in her breath, 

“No, dear, I do care for him in that 
way, but he isa good man, and I feel so 
wrong somehow. Why could | not care 
for him?” passionately. 

With comforting words Geraldine 
soothed her as one would a child; by and 
by sbe fell asleep, and the train crept on 
to their destination, At their station they 
were met and drove for many miles cver 
the Karroo vntil they reached a comfort- 
able house bullt wiib a large stoop, from 
which you could see for nearly eighty 
miles to » range of mountains, At the 
back were a cobain of hills, and to the east 
more bills, 

A wide view; curious, but with « ocer- 
tain solemnity about it, Some people 
hated the desolateness, but to Geraldine 
there was a rugged granceur about it that 
appealed to her from the first, and she 
settied down bappily with ber mother, 
sister, and brother-in law, on the farm, 
Nellie soon reocorered her spirita, and 
was, as usual, the life of the party. 

Of Captain Vincent they beard nothing; 
he had promised to write and propose a 
visit if ne could get leave, but the time 
slipped on and no word came, At the 
end of four months Mra. Mordaunt and 
Nellie turned their faces homewards, 
but Geraldine stayed on with her 
sister, 

The latter was still very delicate, and it 
was decided that for the present Geral- 
dine should live with her, Once after 
Neliie’s return she mentioned Captain 
Vincent in a letter, 
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“He had come bome,” she said, “be- 
fore they had, on sick leave; he bad been 
very iii in Cape Town with typhoid 
fever, Itmade ber miserable to see him, 
he seemed very unhappy and looked 
very ill, and she had begged him not to 
come again, P.8.—She wondered if she 
had been a fool,” 

After Geraldine’s answer to that letter, 
bis name was never mentioned between 
them, and the months slipped into years 
and still Geraldine remained in South 
Africa, At last thise years had passed 
away, it was Onristmas time and it had 
been decided that she should really re- 
tarn in April. 

Mrs, Mordeunt had written that she 
wished her to return in the Spring. One 
evening, soon after, she drove into the 
nearest village, about five miles off, to 
fetch the letters, There was one for her- 
self; she felt a faint surprise as she seldom 
received letters, except on the mail days, 
Unless it was a bill, and this certainly 
was not a bili, 

She opened it and read the signature, 
Maurice Vincent, with astart of surprise, 
1t was a sbort note saying that since the 
typhoid he had had three years before, 
he had not been as strong as usual, #0 he 
had at last consented to take six months’ 
leave, and winter in South Africa, that 
he was going North, bat would much 
like to pay them a visit on the way, it 
seemed such @ long time since be had 
seen either her or Mra, Milman, and he 
concluded by saying he had written to 
the latter to know if she could put bim 
up. 

Geraldine suddenly felt a little glow of 
happiness, She mechanically stretched 
out her hand and picked up the other 
letter in the same handwriting, then re- 
placed them both in the bag, locked it, 
and went back to the cart, All the way 
home she felt bappy and light hearted, 
and hummed little merry tunes, 

“Why am I so pleased?” she asked 
herself once, “Why should not I be?’’ 
she answered, almost defiantly, “why 
should I not be pleased to see an old 
friend? ButI wiil not count too much 
on it, or sometbing will prevent his com- 
ing. I will talk, that will stop my think- 
ing.” 

“Marny,”’ she said, turning to the 
Kaffir at her side, who rejoiced in the 


not Ike to see Bogland some day?” 
not liké to [ ayr 

“No, missus,’’ 

“Why not?” in a surprised voice, 

“I know about England, missus, hor- 
rid town, January” sneak his wife's 
money and go there, He come back 
soon, all horrid wet,” 

Geraldine’s spirits rose, 

“Marny,” she said, “you don’t know 
what you are talking about. England is 
a lovely country, lovely trees and rivers, 
quite beautifal. London is the town, so 
big, hundreds of streets, churches, and a 
river running through it.’ 

“My! said Elephant, 

“You, it is a very large town," con- 
cluded Geraldine severely. 

“Must be quite as big as Sandford 
Weat, missus,” pointing to the village 
disappearing in the distance, 

Geraldine laughed, and geve up in de- 
spair, 

A week iater Captain Vincent arrived. 
Geraldine beard tne cart atop at the door, 
and went on to the stoop to meet him, 
Her first impression was that the three 
years had changed bim a good deal; he 
looked older and rather delicate, but 
that was no dovbt the result of bis ill. 
ness. His face lighted up as he saw her, 

‘Miss Geraldine,” he said, ‘this is de- 
lightfal, To see a friendly face again 
after all this traveling. How is your 
sister?’ 

“Better, thank you,” she said, “Oome 
in and have some tea.” 

That fret taik wae delightfcl, he had 
#0 much to tell, and she so much to hear; 
be hed seen her people just before lesv- 
ing, and there was all the home news for 
her to be told, It seemed strange to hear 
of Jim in bis uniform, a full-biown sub- 
altern, and Arthur, & younger brother, 
she bad left a fifteen-year-old boy—at 
Oxford, 

For the next month Geraldine and 
Captain Vincent were thrown a great 
deal together; Mra, Milman was not 
strong enough for any great exertion, 
and her husband was busy most of the 
day about the farm. They made the 
most of their time, and many were the 
expeditions they went riding and driv- 
ing. 

Nellio’s name was never mentioned 
between them until Christmas Day. It 
was a biasing day, 9° in the shade, 
After tea, it being a litsie cooler, Oaptain 








Vincent suggested they should go for a 
short ride. Mr. Milman said it was too 
hot, but Geraldine agreed to go. As they 
were riding over the veidt he asked her 
where her people were spending Corist- 
mas. 

“They were alone at home, except for 
Neliie,” she answered, She said her 
mame without thinking, and then 
glanced quickly at him. 

“TI am glad she is with them for Christ- 
mas,” he said quietly. “It is a sad thing 
to be alone thie season of the year.” 

Geraldine fancied he was a little con- 
strained in this manner, but before she 
could say anything farther, the dogs 
were after a hare that bad sprung up at 
their very feet. Urging their horses to a 
gallop, they followed after them. When 
they spoke again, the subje:t of Neilie 
was past and gone, and there was no 
opportunity of reviving it. 

A few days later, coming in from a 
drive late one evening, Mra. Milman told 
her the mail bad come, and ber letters 
had been putin her room. She went to 
fetch them, and noticed there were two 
or three letters from home, and one from 
Nellie, that was all, 

The latter she kept to the last, It was 
a long letter, telling ber much she wanted 
to know, but the lust paragraph as she 
read filled her with a sense of some ca- 
Jamity overtaking her. 


“Darling Geraldine,” it ran, “I must 
tell you I am so unhappy. I am sare 
now I wasa fool three years ago Have 
you heard of Captain Vincent lately? | 
told you he bad been to see me; I bave 
never heard his name since then. Do 
find out where he is, and let me know; 
perbaps your mother knows, I am going 
to stay with ber for Christmas, and will 
find out; but do write anyhow. 

“Your loving cousin, 
“ON BLLIB.”’ 


Goraldine put the letter in her pocket, 
there was no time for thought then, she 
must dress for dinner, she would think 
it ail out quietly when she came to bed, 

She was very gay to outward appear- 
ancc ali dinner time, she did not dare to 
stop talking, she knew if she did 
sbe would begin to think, and she must 


not do that yet, 
After dinner Captain Vincent and Mr. 
sat °o 


home, then she helped her to bed, and 
sat with her a little long, After that 
there was no further excuse, so she kissed 
her good night and with dragging steps, 
stared to go to her own room; she passed 
through the stoop on her way. 

It was a lovely night, no moon, but 
brilliant starlight, the Southern Cross 
low on the horizon. Geraldine stopped 
and leant over the railing, and gazed into 
the shadowy garden below, the tall sun- 
flowers standing like sentinels in the 
uncertain light. 

Suddenly she beard a moment, She 
gave a slight start, 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Captain 
Vinocent’s voice, ‘it is only I.” 

“I though? the stoop was deserted,” 
abe answered, 

He came over to where she was, bring- 
ing her a low easy chair. 

“It is a lovely night,”’ she said. 

“Yes, lovely,” he answered dreamily, 
‘look at the Southern Cross, it has never 
disappointed me,” 

“Nor me,” said Geraldine sofily, ‘It 
is curious to think of the first night 1 saw 
it on board, I was so pleased at the 
thought of seeing it at last, and now it 
seems such an old friend,"’ 

“] remember the evening perfectly; 
old friends are best, don’t you think so, 
Geraldine ?” 

“We are old friends,” she answered 
smiling. 

«We are indeed old friends, Wili you 
not be something more to me, dearest— 
will you be my wife?” 

There was a moment's pause, and Ger- 
aldine’s whole soul cried out a passionate 
“yea,"’ bat what could she say with 
Nellie’s letter in her pocket? She must 
wait, she must have time to think. 

“To-morrow 1 will answer you,”’ she 
said, “give me time,” 

“] have startled you, dear. Yes, you 
sball tell me to morrow.” 

She rose from her chair, and, with a 
hurried good-night, bastened into the 
house, Alone in her room, she flang the 
window wide open, and leant cut iato the 
hot night air. 

There was hardly a breath stirring; for 
some minutes her thoughts came so 
rapidly they were quite disconnected. 
Why sbould she sacrifice ber happiness 
to Nellie; why should she be called upon 
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to bear thie agein. She had lived through 
it all before; no, she would not sacrifice 
herself. 

Nellie had had her chance and thrown 
it away. She herself had done ali she 
could to help her, she would never have 
grudged her her happiness then, bat 
now it was too late—too late. 

She would tell Osptain Vincent to- 
morrow she loved him, she would not 
mention Neilie, there was no need to; and 
Nellie herseif, she would write to her and 
tell her of her engagement; and she 
would laugh at her letter and pretend 
she thought it was « sentimental fancy, 
because she was dull, living in the 
depths of the country. Of course that 
was it, there was no need to pretend. 
Why should Nellie begin suddenly to 
care for a man she had aot seen for 
three years? 

It was preposterous, Then her con- 
science began to smite her. Perhaps she 
bad cared ever since the time she had 
seen him in England, She remembered 
the postecript, “1 wonder if I have been 
z fool.” Poor little Nell, poor pretty 

ell, 

Why had she thrown away such happi · 
ness when it was within her grasp? 
Neil cared for Maurice Vincent and 
he cared for her, that was the naked 
truth; he had an affection for herself, but 
if he knew Nell cared for him he would 
g0 to her at once, or stay by her, Geral- 
dine’s side, only for honor’s sake. 
What a borrible thought, 

Fancy, if she married him, there is a 
secret she must keep from him—that the 
desire of bis heart would have been his, 
but that she, his wile, had denied it to 
him; that was what her love was worth. 
She flang her arms far out on the aill and 
gezed at the Southern Cross, 

“Ob, may mercy help me,” she cried, 
“To thine own self be true, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” The 
words run in ber ears almost like an 
answer, What did this struggle mean? 
it must be between right and wrong, 
otherwise it would not be so fierce, And 
then the old thought returned, “If it had 
been three years ago, it would have been 
different,’’ 

She was quite prepared then, but to 
have the cup of bappiness put to her 
lips again, and with her own hand dash 


ping sometimes to take fresh comfort 
from the everlasting stars, till at last, 
wearied with her struggle she threw her- 
self on her bed, her smile serene, her 
sleep a8 gentle as a child’s, for the good 
had conquered, and her soul was at 
peace again. 

The next morning Capt. Vincent fol- 
lowed her into the garden, not a word 
was said at first; then, ‘Geraldine,’ he 
said, ‘keep me in suspense no longer, 
give me my answer?’ She was startled, 
there was a note of passion, in his voice 
she did not understand. ‘Tell me,” he 
continued, “is it the memory of what 
bappened three years ago that stands be- 
tween us?’ 

Here was an opportunity she must not 
miss, ‘Yes,’’ she almost whispered, 

“Believe me, Geraidine—” he began. 

But she broke in quickly and deter- 
minedly, You love her best even now !” 

“Geraldine,” be said, as passionately 
as herself, “how dare you accuse me of 
such a thing—to come and offer one wo- 
man my love, when it belongs to an- 
other? What can you think of me?” 

She answered more quickly, “I am 
sorry, I did not mean that, but let me try 
and explain, will you?’ 

He nodded aseent. 

“Well, listen; if at this moment Nellie 
came into this garden, and you knew if 
you spoke words of love to her, she 
would listen and love you, would you 
not wish to gain her side, would it not,” 
her voice sinking to a whisper, “be only 
honor that kept you here ?”’ 

“No, @ thousand times, no; I love you 
better than any one living. My whole 
desire is to hear your sweet lips says, 
‘I love.you.’ Neilie, dear little Nellie, is 
a dream of the past. I think she*be. 
witched me—I loved her, but she would 
not have me, but that is all over and 
done with. She is a tender memory, 
that is all; you are the reality. Darling, 
come to me!” 

And Geraldine’s heart went forth in 
answer to his great love, and she felt at 
rest again. Sbe bad fougbt her fight 
loyally and truly, and had conquered, 
She had been willing to sacrifice all for 
truth and love, and lo! at the moment of 
ber greatest misery, she was lifted al- 
most above e¢arth’s troubles, into the 
sunshine of love itseif. 











And Neil, was she doumed to be one 
of the lonely ones of this world? No, 
for two years later she aleo stood at the 
altar beside a bronzed and handsome 
man, bearing « strong resemblance to 
Geraldine. “It is so nice,” she confided 
to the latter, “having you really for a 
sister now, and Jim, 1 am sure, will be 
just as nice a husband as he was « 
cousin,” 


Both Converted. 


BY BR. A. 











when Jessie Bourne came to live 

there, And the pretty young bride, 
standing on the rustic bridge that 
spanned the brook, looked up and drew 
a long sigh of contentment. 

“Ob, Charlie, bow beautiful this is!” 
she said softly. “How happy we shail 
be. Life will be like a beautiful dream.” 

Chariie Bourne whistled rather dubi- 
ously. 

“Of course it will, my dear,” said he. 
“And I’m glad you like the old place. 
Bat I rather think there’ll be something 
to do besides read and row and sketch.” 

The next morning, when Jessie came 
down to breakfast in a white dress, with 
cherry ribbon bars all over it, Charlie 
looked at her in surprise, 

“My dear,” said he, “if we expect to 
get on in this world you must keep earlier 
hours then this.” 

“Why, it’s only seven o'clock!” said 
Jessie, artiessly glancing at the clook. 

“Hamph!” was the reply. ‘Il daresay 
Dick’s wife at the next farm has been up 
since daybreak,” 

“Since daybreak!” echoed Jessie, 
“Why, what can she possibly find to busy 
herself with ?”’ 

“You'd better ask her,’’ said ber bus. 
band a little drily. “A farmer's wife 
can’t sit down and fold her hands, un- 
jess she wants to rain her husband out- 
right.”’ 

“Oharlie,”’ she said to her husband, ‘1 
am going across the meadow to see Dick’s 
wite,”’ 

Cbarlie looked at his young bride rather 
doubtfally. 

“Are you pet?” said el a be 

gone then, for there’s plenty 0. 
—— shrugged her shoulders, and 
tripped lightly over the dewy meadow 
where the pretty bome of ber brother. in- 
law, Richard, nestied in a grove of ancient 
elms. 

“Lf this is life in the country,” said the 
bride to herself, “I think I'll go back to 
teaching in town.” 

Dick’s wife was summoned from the 
dairy to receive her visitor. 

“Amy,” said Jessie, ‘tell me what you 
have done to day, and what you do other 
days. Oharlie is holding you up as a 
modei to me.” 

Mra. Dick smiled, 

“Yes,” she said, they tell me that I am 
a good worker, And I do get along well, 
though I say it, You see I rise at four 
o’clock every morning. Thies morning 
I churned twenty pounds of butter, 
strained and skimmed the milk, scalded 
the pans, fed the little pigs, and the 
young turkeys, and ducks, and chickens, 
and got the breakfast for Richard and 
the men, and the children.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Jessie, who bad 
been listening with intent eyes. “So 
Dick bas men to help bim?”’ 

“Yea—he always keeps two in summer 
and one in winter,” explained Amy. 

“Then I think you ought to have a wo- 
man to help you,” argued the bride, 

“It would cost too much,” said Amy, 
solemnly. ‘Well—let me see, where 
wasl? Ab!—after brearfast 1 make the 
beds and sweep all the principal rooms, 
and get the children ready for school. 
Then Mondays! wash; Tuesdays! iron; 
Wednesdays 1 bake and clean; Thurs- 
days I do up fruit and pickles; Fridays I 
clean; and Saturdays I vake again and 
get ready for Sunday, for Dick always 
invites friends to dine with bim on San- 
days, and it is the busiest day in the 
week. And besides, I have all my own 
clothes and the children’s to mend and 
make; stockings to knit, soft soap to 
make, and——”’ 

“Ob, stop, stop!” cried Jessie, lifting her 
handsasifin terror, 1 don’t wonder Amy, 
that Dick’s first wife died at twenty- 
six, and that you, at thirty-six, are fol- 
lowing as rapidly in her footsteps as can 
be,” cried Jessie indignantly. 

And the spirited young wife leaving 
Mrs. Dick in amazement, burried away. 

Chariie was standing at the old well, in 
his working costume, as Jessie tripped up 
the path. He looked up with s smile. 


HH wien semi was at its prettiest 
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“Well, pet,’ sald he, ‘where are you 
going?” 

“To pack my boxes,” said Jessie, with 
mischief sparkling in her deep, soft eyes. 
“I’ve been investigating matters, and I 
don’t like the situation,” 

“W bat situation ?”’ 

“That of maid-of all-work, laundress, 
cook, housekeeper and lady, all rolied 
into one, at the wages of my clothes and 
food.”’ 

“Bat, my dear,” said Charlie, with a 
puzzled face, ‘you are talking nonsense, 
Nobody expects all that of any woman.” 

“Don’t they, though?’ said Jessie, 
“There’s where you are wistaken, It is 
precisely what Dick’s present wife has 
been doing for him all these years; what 
his first wife wore herself out in doing, 
and what you are preparing yoursely to 
demand of me; but I had a deal rather go 
back to teaching.” 

“I tell you what, Obariie,” she added, 
‘4f you will provide me all the servants 
I need, and iet me live in my home as 
its ruling spirit, not as its drudge, I'll 
remain here; and what is more, I’ll make 
more profit for you out of the girls’ 
lavor than ever Dick does with all bis 
pincbing out of his poor wife, Other- 
wise I sball leave Hollyfield Farm to- 
day.” 

*] believe you are right after all pet,’ 
eald Charlie, with an admiring smile, 
“Stay with us, dear, and you shall see 
that we know how to appreciate you as 
you deserve.” 

So Mrs, Charlie Bourne stayed, the 
bead of an efficient establishment of 
stout servant giris, who officiated as 
hands to ber own active brain, 

“10's extravagance—ridiculous extrava- 
gance!” exclaimed Dick when he heard 
of his brotber’s new adn:inistration of 
affairs, 

“We'll see how the accounts turn out 
at the end of the year,” said Onarilie 
quietly. 

And at the year’s end Dick was unable 
to imagine bow it was that his brother’s 
account had swelled to nearly double his 
own. 

“We have lived much more economi- 
cally than you,” said he. “We have 
kept no lazy, wastefal shirking giris.”’ 

“Ab,” said Jessie, ‘I have madéa profit 
on them; and besides, you didn’t count 
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by scrubbing ber kitchen floor herself, 
nor the expenses of the nurse who took 
care of her. And next year you will 
probably bave undertakers’ bill to pay 
into the bargain.”’ 

“No I won't!” said Dick, resolutely. 
7’ ll try Chariie’s way, and see if it will 
brighten Amy and the children up a 
little.’’ 

‘Call it Jessie’s way,” said Charlie, 
laughing; ‘for she is the originator of the 
whole thing.” 

“It's a sensible way, anyhow,” said 
Dick, ‘‘whosever it may be.” 

For bright little Jessie had converted 
them both. 





THE Horn-Boox.—Many people would 
be somewhat puzzied to describe the ap- 
paratus by which, from the invention of 
printing down to the time of our grand- 
fathers, every child learned toread, The 
born-book may be described as a toin 
piece of oak, upon which was pasted a 
sheet of paper bearing the alphabet, the 
Arabic numerals, and the Lord’s prayer, 
To preserve the printed sheet from school- 
boy ravages, it was covered with a strip 
of horn thin enough to be translucent, 
and to the oaken frame a handle was fixed 
for convenience of holding. 

Oak and horn are both exceedingly 
durable materials; but the schoolboy, and 
even in a lesser degree the schoolgirl, 
may be trusted to circumvent the most 
elaborate precautions against destruction. 
Hence no doubt it is, that while little 
more than a century ago horn- books were 
being solid in bundreds of thousands, 
théey are now exveedingly dificult to 
find, and have become luxuries of price, 

Not long ago a good specimen fetched 
at auction as much as four hundred 
doliars, It was found seventy years ago 
in the wall of an old house in Eagiand, 
It is in black letter, and the back is 
covered, as was often the case with horn- 
books intended for the use of the chil- 
dren of “the nobility and gentry,” with 
leather, upon which is stamped an 
equestrian portrait of Obaries I, The 
presence of a celestial crown and «a 
cherub hovering over the muasroch’s 
head suggests that it dates not long after 
1649. 

One really splendid born-book, of silver 
filigree-work, which was given by Queen 


E.tzabeth to Lord Chancellor Egerton, te 
still the property of bis descendant Lord 
Egerton of Tatton. 

When, in Kichard II1,, Saakspere says, 
“And from the cross-row plucks the 
letter G,"’ he 's referring to the first line 
of letters in the horn-book, which was 
long Known as “the criss cross row," be- 
cause the first letter, the “great A," was 
always preceded by a cross. 

As nearly as can be ascertained the 
manufacture of the horn-book in its 
original form ceased with the end of the 
eighteenth century, when it was killed 
by the competition of spelling-books. In 
a modified shape, made of cardboard 
varnished, and embellished with piotares 
of birde and beasts, it enrvived to some 
sixty years ago. 





Tux Suoormne Trick —Any trick is 
simple when the way to do it is known, 
and there are several waye of doing most 
tricks, A famous French magician used 
todo the shooting trick by means of a 
gun which was loaded with a buliet, and 
fired a biank, or performed some other 
similarly unusval antic; bat Herrmann 
the conjurer allowed six soldiers to fire 
at bim at once, and to use the gune that 
were furnished to them by the State, 
The soldiers were ali in the secret how- 
ever, 

Hermann brought out in a little orna- 
mental case the catridges that were to be 
used, and showed them to the audience, 
allowing any one who chose to mark one 
or more for identification, 

The ornamental case had a slide in it, 
and, on bis way back to the stage, Her- 
mann opened the slide, and the ball car- 
tridges were thereby concealed, while 
the same number of blank cartridges 
were revealed, but only to the soldiers, 
who loaded their guns with them, 

Hermann then went to the side of the 
stage and gave the case to hie attendant, 
The attendant quickly put each of the 
cartridges into « vice, wrenched out the 
bullets, and heated them over a lamp, 
While this was going on Hermann was 
talking to the audience, and the soldiers 
were marching about the stage and get- 
ting into position, 

Then Hermann went to the wing to 
get the plate to catch the bulletsin, He 


received the bullets at the sametime, As 
soon as he bad these he knew that his 


life was out of danger, for be could not 
get them till they were drawn from the 
cartridges, 

Then be held the plate before Lim, the 
soldiers fired, and under cover of the 
smoke, it was easy for him to put the 
bullets into the plate and bave them 
ready to bring down to the sudience 
still hot, for examination and identifica- 
tion. 





On MEN oF-WAR.—Visitors on board 
war vessels in the Navy Yard will very 
likely see among the sailors sonitered 
about the necks smoking, talking, and 
80 On, a sailor at work with « sewing ma- 
chine, Itisa band machine, and has a 
pretty heavy base, 80 that it can be set 
down on deck and worked easily without 
shifting its position, 

The machine is owned by the man 
working it. Ona big ship like, tor ex- 
ample, the battie-sbip Indiana, carrying 
a crew of 400 men or more, there would 
probably be found as many as a dozen 
sewing machines; on a third rate cruiser, 
a emailer vessel, such, for illustration, as 
the Detroit, there will be apt to be four 
or five sewing machines, 

The machines are oftenest own by sail- 
makers and sailmakers’ mates, but they 
may be owned by sailors; any man on 
the ship might have a sewing machine if 
he wanted to, 

Space is valuable on a vessel, and so 
only band machines are allowed, and to 
bring @ machine aboard permission must 
be got from the commanding officer, It 
is not ty be supposed that every man in 
the ship would wanta sewing machine; 
as @ matter of fect, comparatively tew 
men do, and those who want to take one 
aboard are not likely to find any diffi- 
culty in the way. 

A sailor who has a sewing machine 
makes and repairs garments for bimaeift 
and he does work for others for pay. 
There are not 80 many sewing machines 
on the vessels of the new navy as there 
were on those of the old; the salior now. 
adays makes up iese of bis own outfit 
that be formeriy did; he draws o;.16 
com pleted articies from the governmen  ; 
but there is still plenty of work to be 
done aboard ship with sewing machines, 
and some money to be made with them 
yo. 


il 
At Home and Abroad. 





Although the Eskimo are dependent 
Upon the sea for everything they eat and 
for the clothes they wear, they do not 
know how to swim, This seems strange 
at frei, but becomes leas mysterious 
when we take into consideration the fact 
that the temperature of the water in the 
region where they live is never above 
the freezing point. The natives guard 
against the danger of drowning by mak- 
ing the covering of their boats #0 tight 
about the body of the fisherman that 
there is no leakage even if he should 
happen to tip over, 


— 


It bas hitherto been customary to frit- 
ter away the intellectual force of parrots 
by merely teaching them to say, Pretty 
Poli,” and things of that sort, bat the 
municipal authorities of a Continental 
town have instituted what is to be hoped 
Will become a general reform, The poor- 
box at the town ball bad fora long time 
been in a concition discreditable to the 
More prosperous of the inbabitanta, To 
remiod them of their duty towards poorer 
neighbors, a parrot was purchased, which 
Was installed close to the box and trained 
to ory, ‘For the poor, if you please!" 
The resuit, it is stated, has been highly 
satisfactory, 


The following are some of the oharac- 
terietic gestures of European royalties 
when engaged in conversation: The 
Prince of Wales, if annoyed or nervous, 
‘vinke bis left eye rapidly, The Emperor 
of Germany pulis furiously at bis mos 
tache, King Humbert of Italy, whose 
mustache is longer and more aiiky, 
Careases it affectionately, The Emperor 
of Austria pofts out his eheeks. The 
Caar rons bis fingers through his bair 
or laye his hand flat on the top of bis 
head. The Khedive taps im patiently 
with bis left foot. The Archduchess 
Marie Therese of Austria pever becomes 
interested in what she is saying without 
pulling at look of hair over her right 
tem ple, 

Before & person can ride a bicycle in 
St. Petersburg, he must go to one of the 


oyoting 

tion on bis wheel, When he receives a 
certificate, be sends it to the olty ad- 
ministration with an application for e 
permit, By the time he gets the permit 
he is out about two dollars for a few 
trifling details of red tape necessary to 
maintain the national budget, His permit 
is good for one year, A registered num- 
ber is issued with it, which must be at- 
tacbed to the bicycle on two different 
plates. The number is painted in broad 
white figures on a red background, so 
that tt © police can keep their eagie eyes 
on the cyclists and be abie to identity 
them, Oae piate is fastened below the 
bandle bar, and the other on the beck- 
bone of the wheel, 


W hen the ostrich sticks bis bead in the 
send he thinks it’s all right—he can’t see 
snybody, #0 no one can #06 bim, The 
present Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, 
fora human being, seems to be # good 
deal Worse than an ostrich, for, it is said, 
it is impossible for bim to think a thing 
will bappen otherwise than as ordered by 
him, Thus, when # fire breaks out in 
Constantinople, as s00n as he hears of it 
he sends & message to the chief of we 
fire brigade telling bim to put the fire out 
atonce, If the fire spreads, as it often 
does in the ramebeckle quarters of old 
towns, and the Hremen for a white cannot 
get it ander control, messenger alter 
Meenenger is sen. from the palace lo say 
that the Saiten is very angry that tis 
orders bave pot been promptly cairied 
Out, nd demanding that the fire shall be 
s.Opped insiantly, 

- — — — — — 


$100 Reward, $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
lourn that there ts at least One dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all ite 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure ia the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity, Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitu- 
tional treatment, Hall's Catarrh cure ts 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis 
ense, and giving the pationt strength by build 
ing up the constitation and assisting nature in 
doing ite work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails & cure. %end for list of testimonials, 

Addrew, ¥,J, CHENKY & 00., Toledo, O, 
*@ bold by Droggieta, 75. 
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SOME GOOD IN THE WORLD. 


BY V. A. F.- 





dream, for sunshine rioted every- 
where, and all the young things re- 
joiced as if life were one long glad holi- 


Ts: earth was fair and golden as 4 


day. 
And only one little spider was un- 
happy. He was no thing of beauty; 


friend, all the world 
no one needed bim, no 
all his family had a 


nobody was his 
were his enemies; 
one wanted him; 
bad name. 

“Yes, Lam ugly,” he moaned, “I have 
a bad name, and | never shall get on in 
lite and win a better one, although I 
long to do something useful and noble 
and grand, like the rest of the world— 
something tor the general good 1” 

There he lay, with his head resting on 
his small black claws-—ii a spider may 
be said to have claws—a wee, sorrowful 
thing, weeping and moaning in the very 
duat, 

“Why, you poor little mite, how now ?” 
cried a trog, in his usualiy hoarse voice, 
briskly leaping towards bim, as if about 
to swallow him up. “Why, this is a 
pretty way to spend a bright May morn- 
ing! What's the trouble?” he continued, 
as the mite glanced up, disdain curling 
his tiny nose, and then down went his 
head again. 

“IT want none of your croaking,” he 
muttered in the dust, 

“Well, child, I don’t want to croak, 
but nature is navore, and I can’t help it. 
What is the trouble, though, I say? The 
old story of ugliness?” said the frog, 
looking as grave as a judge. 

“You, and my uselessness, and my bad 
name,” moaned the spider, It is a com- 
tort to have even a frog to talk to when 
we are in trouble, 

“Well, some tolk say Iam no great 
beauty, but I don’t let that stop me trom 
being useful in killing a slug now and 
then,” 

“But they all believe meas useless as 
Iam ugly, and as bad as both!” 

“Bh, who is that talking of being 
ugly?” It was atoad which spoke, peer- 
ing wisely out of a flower pot which lay 
close by. ; 

“Now, I never did agree with people 
giving themselves bad names—the world 
will do that fast enough, They say Iam 
ugly, but then I don’t believe it. Iam 
sure my eye isa perfect gem of beauty, 
and I know the gardeners like to see me 
in their gardens.” And the toad laughed 
a knowing laugh. 

“But they say I do harm,” moaned the 
apider 

“So they say of me, They say I poison 
folks, Ha, ha! that’s a good joke! poison 
them, indeed !”’ 

“They say I’m spitetul, and bite, and 
that my bite kills sometimes. But who 
wouldn't bite and snap, poked about as 
land my tamily are?” 

“Cheep, cheep, cheep! how do you 
do?” chirped a robin, “I help to keep 
the spiders in order—it it wasn’t for the 
robin and the knowing little wren, the 
long-legged grisly spider would over- 
come a man,” 

“That ian’t trae!” shrieked the spider, 
atung to th. «, ‘%k by the taunt, 

Just then a little ant, creeping along 
overheard the talk. “I am for helping 
the world and making it better, I know 
it is but little IT can do, still many little 
heads and many little hands can scatter 
little blessings over many lands, That's 
my opinion,” 

“Well, as you are a wise little lady, 
come and teach this poor discontented 
spider his duty, for I don’t know what it 
ia,” said the robin, 

“How should you? Everybody should 
learn their own duty first, and it seems 
you haven't learnt yours, Now, I don’t 
want to boast, but this I will say, that as 
I teach industry soa spider can teach 
patience. 

“Don't any of you remember the king 
who learnt patience and trust from a 
spider, and went and wona great battle 
atterwards? Go and teach the world 
thia,”’ 

“IT am so ugly, and have such a bad 
name,” sighed the spider. 

“Go with your ugliness; the lesson 
will be just as beautitul, Beauty of work 
is better than beauty of form, ‘Hand- 
some is that handsome does,’ says the 
world, dear lover ot beauty though it be. 
Teach the world to trust and take hold, 
to clutch and cling, to hope and work on, 
to throw self aside, and who knows that 
your name will not be handed down 
with that of some great king and con- 
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queror, as that of your far-off reiation 
is?” 

The ant made a homely bow and plod- 
ded on ite way; the frog and the toad hid 
away trom the sun; and the poor little 
spider was leit alone, with all the glad 
sounds of summer life wooing him to the 
right and the true. 

The tiny creature crept away into a 
barn near, as we can suppose that other 
spider ot Scottish history did, and pond- 
ered and mused, till by-and-by the night 
came on, and the whole world slept. 


A homeless wanderer lay slumbering - 


and sleeping just below where the sinall 
insect was perched; he wondered if that 
could be some king whom he was to en- 
courage to fight another battle. 

A teeling ot awe crept over him, his 
heart throbbed with a longing to do what 
he could, But no, not a king, he decided, 
as the hours glided on; then came thick 
smoke, burning, and flame; and atilla 
man, who was no king, slumbered and 
slept. 

Down on the sleeper’s face he dropped 
he never knew why. Something 
prompted him; it may have been the 
wish to do good—he never knew. But the 
next morning he heard the man say to 
the owner ot the barn: 

“'Twere a spider done it, master, It 
he hadn’t woke me when he did, the 
whole lot would have been burnt down.” 
So the spider did a good turn tor the 
farmer and saved his tarm, and taking 
courage theretrom, telt that, with his 
ugliness and his bad name, he could be 
ot use, and looked right and lett for 
more work, 

Winter came and he crept into the 
house. Up, up, always up ne seemed to 
be mounting, and at last he found him- 
selt in the sick-room ot little Nina, He 
climbed into a sunny window and began 
to weave, while two little languid eyes 
watched the tiny thing, now breaking 
his thread, now joining it, now going on 
with a right good will, 

Watching thus, the child’s weary toss- 
ing to and tro ceased, and she quietly 
slept. When she awoke, they hoped with 
glad surprise that she was better, and 
again she lay siniling and watching the 
epider, 

“See that spider, ™&amma?”’ There was 
a ring of pleasure in the weak little 
voice. The spider had been weaving tor 
days, but only Nina had noticed it, so 
anxious had they all been about the little 


herselt. 

“Dear me! let me poke him down,” 
said mamma, 

“No, mamma, don’t; it makes me 
better to watch him,’ pleaded the child; 
“he’s so pretty and so hard-working. I 
shouid like to be a spider,” 

“Protty and hard-working!" The 
little weaver’s heart throbbed with joy 
as he listened. 

“Yes, spiders are hard-working little 
tellows, dear; but let me poke this one 
down,” replied mamma, 

“No, mamma, he makes me better,” 
vas the child’s plea. So mamma let him 
stay; and bv-and-by sheand Nina called 
him “Dr, Spider,” because he made the 
little sick thing laugh and grow cheerful, 
and with cheerfulness came strength, 

But by-and-by a day rolled round— 
trost and snow, with biting winds were 
abroad out of doors—when Nina was 
carried downstairs, and Anne, the serv- 
ant, came to air and dust the room. 
Poor little Dr. Spider! poor, eager-eyed, 
tiny worker, with such a tuture of use- 
tulness stretching out, as bright and 
golden as a spider's tuture could be. 
Anne saw him, knew nothing of his 
healing powers, nothing of what he had 
done for Nina; she only saw him as a 
long-legged, grizzly spider. 

She poked him down, she crushed him, 
poor little longing, throbbing heart and 
all, He lay on the window-sill, not dead 
but quivering with intense pain. Must 
he die? It was hard, very hard, for him 
to be cast aside like this, but he had 
thrown his mite of work into the world; 
he had not lived uselessly, though but a 
poor little ugly insect with a bad name, 
True he had sent no great king to battle, 
strong and brave and full of hope, like 
that spider in history; still he felt he had 
not lived In vain. He bowed his head 
and grew calm, and just then came 
Nina’s mamma into the room, 

“©, Anne! what have you done? 
Killed .poor little Dr. Spider!’ So she 
said and crossed over to the window 
where he lay. “Why, I do believe he has 
done more tor Nina than all our nursing 
and the doctor’s medicine together, tor 
we never could get her to smile till he 
came. And now he’s dead!” 

A tear dripped down upon his small 
mangled body; it thrilled him through 
and through. He panted, his heart gave 
a great leap ot gladness, it burst, and he 
was dead, 


That human tear of sorrow at his loss 
had crowned his lite and made his death 
a glory. 





Tae Famicy Cincize.—What a simple, 
beautifal, powertul institution it is! The 
nursery and preparatory school of the 
affections and moral sentiments of our 
nature—what an incalculable influence 
it brings to bear upon the development 
of our best capabilities. 

Take, tor example, the relation of chil- 
dren to paronts; submission to rightful 
authority; trust in a higher wisdom and 
a stronger power than their own; love 
answering to love, meeting it sometimes 
asa itor, oti as a playmate, 
and unconsciously becoming assimilated 
to it; is it possible to conceive an atmos- 
phere more exquisitely adapted to 
quicken in young souls the innate germs 
of that moral and spiritual lite which is 
destined to find its highest object in the 
disclosures to it of the fatherhood of 
God? 

We often speak of the sanctities of 
home, Literally,as well as figuratively, 
our characterisation of it is true—tor it is 
there that those affections are first elic- 
ited, exercised, and expanded, which in 
due time, and unless perverted by evil, 
will be filled with the tullness that flows 
trom the Uncreated Source, and that will 
constitute our sublimer lite when the 
present initiatory one has passed away. 
The family circle is a scenic representa- 
tion to young hearts ot that higher world 
ot relationships wherein humanity is to 
reach its pertection; and the unquestion- 
ing obedience we yield to earthly par- 
ents, our implicit trustin them, our un- 
reserved love of them, are, in their first 
exercise, just those susceptibilities of 
our nature which, in their last, will unite 
us for ever with the “Parent Divine.” 

Our training for immortality begins 
with our first recognition ot the right to 
command which the tones of a father’s 
voice express, with the first appreciation 
of the love which plays in a mother’s 
simile, 

True, we may frustrate but too effectu- 
ally these simplest preparations tor what 
we should be hereatter; but it is not the 
less true that it is in the family circle we 
acquire those primary sentiments which 
constitute the very substratum ot sub- 
jective religion. 

Happy are they whose tamily circle 


Pa remains mnbroken. 


never quit, even in obedience to duty, 
without a sharp pang of regret. 











He Worxkep Him.—"I have come,” 
said the young man, “to ask for your 
daughter’s hand.” 

The proud banke; gazed over his 
glasses at the fellow and demanded: 

“Well, have you any means of support- 
ing her?” 

“Alas! I am poor—but hear my 
story.” 

“Go on!” 

“When I spoke to Claudia about com- 
ing to see you, she told me it was useless 
—that her mother was the man of the 
house, and that I had better go to her, 
But I said: ‘No! Your tather may per- 
mit your mother to think that she is the 
man of the house just to humor her, but 
I have seen enough of him to know 
that when a matter of importance comes 
up his strong will must always assert 
itself. His strength of character may 
not be brought out by little things, 
still——’”’ 

“My boy,” interrupted the old gentle- 
man, patting him upon the shoulder, “I 
have known all along that you were not 
one ot those ordinary dudes who are in- 
capable of understanding what is going 
on in the world around them. Take her, 
and may you always be happy.” 

——_ —ñ—— — 

CHARACTER AND Hatr. — Character 
may be told by the texture and color of 
the hair. Thus, men with fine, light hair 
are said to be conceited, and if they do 
not marry until late in life are apt to 
grow cross and selfish. 

Men with fine brown hair, light or 
dark, are quick and thoughtful and are 
less apt to be selfish than those with 
light cz very dark hair. Men whose hair 
turns gray early in lite area little ner- 
vous, but are intelligent, sympathetic, 
and most honorable. 

Red hair is a sign of keen intelligence. 
With women, pale blonde hair is a sign 
of an oe loving but fickle na- 
ture; on other hand those with dark 
hair are loyal, are tull of sentiment 
and easily affected. They enjoy and suf- 
fer keenly. Women who have fine black 
hair are highly strung, but those with 
coarse dark bair are very often small- 
— 

en as a 
— feelings than light hair, and 
dark-haired women as a rule are much 
more loyal than those whose hair is of a 
light color. 
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The World’s Events. 


Thimbles made of lava are exten- 
sively used in Napies. 


Color-blindness is far more common 
among men than women. 


There are four millionaires in Eng- 
land to every one in France. 


Asa rule a man’s hair turns gray 
five years sooner than a woman's. 


It is a Chinese custom to inaugurate 
& business venture with a display of pyro- 
technics. 


Sixty thousand elephants are an- 
nually slaughtered in Africa for the sake ot 
their ivory. 


Golf can positively be traced in 


Scottish history back to 1457, and negatively 
to a remoter date. 


Nails, it is said, may be driven into 
hard wood without beading it they are first 
dipped in lard or oil. 


The prefix ‘‘O’’ before so many of 
the names of Irish families is an abbrevi- 
ation of the word ogha, meaning grand- 
child, O'Connor, therefore, means grand- 
eblid of Connor, 


One of the stations of the railway 
which is to be built from the Red Sea to the 
top of Mount Sinai will be put on the spot 
where it is supposed Moses stood when he re- 
ceived the two tables of the law. 


The ears of the most defenceless ani- 
mals, Jike the rabbit, are turned backward, 
because these creatures are in constant ap- 
prehension of pursuit, Hunting animais 
have their ears turned forward. 


Japanese theatres have their boxes so 
arranged that the ladies can change their 
dresses, as it is not considered stylish for a 
lady to appear an entire evening ia one dress 
and with the same ornaments. 


Germany is going ahead. In one of 
her official publications she describes the 
condition of her African settlement Togo as 
satisfactory. The town has eighty-nine white 
people, eighty-one of whom are German 
officials. 


For a short distance a lion or a tiger 
can outrun &a man, and can equal the speed of 
a fast horse, but they lose their wind at the 
end of about haita mile. They have littie 
endurance, and are remarkably weak in lung 
power. 


Emperor William has begun at Ber- 


Wabiicd ot the ity: open XX the day 


and on week days. Until now only the 
Catholic churches have been left thus open to 
stray worshippers on week days. 


Mr. Edison declares that before the 
world’s supply of coal is exhausted we shall 
surely not be dependent on it for fuel; in fact, 
fuel ot any kind will be superfluous, It is 
said that he believes that the fires of the in- 
terior of the earth will be utilised in the 
future to carry on every industry requiring 
steam power. 

It is a singular fact, but true, that 
the majority of cyclists depend principally 
upon the right foot to push the machine 
along. In proof of this, if the balls on a 
crank axle are examined, those on one side 
will be found more worn than on the other. 
This is accounted for by the 1. ‘t that the 
greater strain is on the right side. 


A back and shoulder rest for cyclists 
bas been brought out. The rest consists of a 
neatly-finished flexible stran or support, 
which can be instantaneously slung round 
the shoulders (over or under the jacket), and 
attached to a connection on the handle-bar 
by means ofa cord, which can be imme- 
diately detached or fast d by a single 
movement of the finger. 











vou CAN GET 
MONEY IF 
YOU WANT IT 


$5, $10, $25, $100, $500 
or even $1000. There is 3 
$11,500 which Tue Lapres’ 
Home Journat has set aside 
soon to distribute among 440 
people. Do you want some 
of it? You cannot exactly 
get it for the asking, but it 
is almost as easy. Write to 
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THE WORLD WAS WHITE. 





BY T. P. Cc. 





The world was white—each hawthorn-tree 
Bore fragrant biossoms tair to see; 
The sky above was biue and gold, 
The song-birds sang in glen and wold, 
W hite daisies starred the emerald lea, 
When first bis love my lover told, 

The world was white, 


White winter reigned o'er land and sea 

When Faith and Hope died cruelly. 

No flow'ret peeped above the mould 

When first my heart grew hard and cold; 

When first | learned how faise men be, 
The world was white! 








AS IT 18 IN CHINA. 





Among the perplexities of life in the 
Far East, by no means the least to a 
traveler is connected with the manage- 
ment of his money affairs. If he has 
gone out from the home of his child- 
hood expecting to have a similarly 
simple system of receiving and spend- 
ing his money he has a rude awaken- 
ing in store for him ere he has gone 
far. One of his first wishes is probably 
to replenish his purse by exchanging a 
bank credit of some kind for the cur- 
rency of the country; aud on his ar- 
rival at the local bank he is faced with 
a question to be answered at the very 
outget, namely, into what denomina- 
tion of money he will have it ex- 
changed or placed to his credit. The 
ways of doing this are: He may have 
it entered as gold, or he may have its 
value converted into silver dollars. 
The remaining option open to him is 
that of having it put down in taels, or 
Chinese ounces of silver. 

But when he sets out to have a look 
at the interior, he begins to think that 
in the city his financial difficulties had 
not even begun. Paper money and 
bank credits are alike unknown and 
unnegotiable. Gold coins are of no 
use at all, and even the silver dollars 
of the ports are not recognized. 
only coin in use is the ‘‘cash,”’ of 
which eight hundred can easily be ob- 
tained for a dollar before starting; but 
when a man has a retinue of servants 
and a number of mules to provide for 
day by day, as well as his own neces- 
sities and luxuries, it will at once be 
seen that this is an impossible way of 
carrying the necessary money. So he 
obtains from his banker a number of 
hollow blocks of silver varying in 
weight from about four pounds avoir- 
dupois downward. Along with these 
he must provide himself with a small 
pair of scales, which he would do well 
to have tested by his banker before 
setting out, or he may have the mis- 
fortune to become possessor of a pair 
prepared for buying or for selling pur- 
poses only, either of which in China is 
a very different thing from a just 
balance. 

Arrived in an inland town, the 
traveler probably finds the innkeeper 
and shopkeepers unable to give him 
change for the smallest piece of silver 
in his possession, and he is directed to 
the ‘‘cash’’ shops for this purpose. 
Taking a block of silver to the nearest 
of these, he finds that ‘‘cash’’ for it 
would require a cart rather than a 
purse for its accommodation. But he 
is at perfect liberty to cut it up as he 
pleases, and with the aid of a hammer 
and chisel gets a piece sufficient to 
meet his immediate requirements. 
Then it is necessary to go to several 
shops inquiring how many strings 
(each supposed to contain a hundred) 
of ‘‘cash’’ they are giving per ounce. 
This takes time, but that is nothing to 
the natives, and he would need a long 
purse indeed who would travel far in 
China and take the first offer of every 
man with whom he deals. 

The exchangers will probably all 
differ in the terms offered, but the 
customer need have no qualms of con- 
science about taking the best offer he 


can get, for he may rest assured that it 
is still less than his due. But he is 
not out of the woods yet, for the 
dealer produces his scales and at once 
finds the piece somewhat lighter than 
the seller had said. This is only part 
of the game, but more time must be 
wasted before he will concede the point, 
and pay over a fair number of strings. 

The wanderer is now in a position to 
settle his hotel bill and make any little 

purchases that may occur to him; but 
his troubles are not over, for the strings 
of ‘‘cash’’—so called because they have 
a hole in the centre and are strung on 
strings—even if he has watched sharply 
enough to see that he received the full 
number finally agreed on, are only 
supposed to contain a hundred ‘‘eash’’ 
each. This is probably all right if they 
are to be spent in the town in which 
they are received, but if they have to 
be taken farther on the journey, an- 
other complication arises which may 
well make any man rub his eyes on 
meeting it for the first time. To such 
an extent have this people carried their 
thirst for overreaching one another that 
it must be gratified at any cost, 

To meet this craving to some extent 
there is an understanding in most 
towns that some smaller number of 
cash is to be reckoned, called and ac- 
cepted as a hundred. This number 
differs according to locality, and varies 
from twelve to ninety-five. Well may 
it be asked how any guileless American 
can ever hope to hold his own with a 
people who have such a passion for 
cheating, that even in valuing their 
own possessions they prefer to call a 
sum larger than it really is. 

It becomes necessary for one to carry 
almost all his money in silver, for he 
has no idea till he inquires how many 
‘‘cash’’ will be a hundred in the next 
town. But another danger he must 
also carefully avoid is coming into 
possession of any of the co-called paper 
money of the ‘‘cash’’ shops. Bearing 
simply the guarantee of some money- 
changer, it is of no value beyond the 
town, or in some cases even the street 
in which his business is carried on. 

Another kind of money which ie 
largely manufactured and sold is worthy 
of mention, although the traveler need 
not trouble himself with it except as 
a curiosity. This is prepared for the 
special purpose of burning at the graves 
of deceased relatives, as an offering to 
the dead. 

The denizens of the other world are 
supposed to require, and to be capable 
of receiving money in this way; but 
the Chinaman is far too practical a 
person to part in .such a fashion with 
the currency of the empire. Instead 
he buys for a few ‘‘cash’’ a large 
supply of silvered and gilded pieces of 
paper, or of imitation coins blocked 
out of cardboard. Although these have 
no purchasing power on earth, they 
are supposed to count for much in the 
transactions of the spirit world. 


Grains of Gold. 








Who thinks often of death does 
things worthy of life. . 

There are too many people who have 
more religion than love. 

The more honesty a man has the 
less he affects the air of a saint. 

Unless the habit leads to happiness, 
the best habit is to contract none, 

We need have no fear if we have 
done our best to make others happy. 

The man who makes profession that 
he does not live, compels himeeit to live a 
lie. 

Be charitable; religion has humanity 
for a basis, and tacy who are not charitable 
cannot be Christians. 

A man’s word may be as good as his 
bond, and his bond may be as good as gold, 


and yet that man may be mean and small in 
all other matters. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Femininities. 


Many blame the wife for their own 
thriftiess life. 


A Georgia woman killed her child 
because she said It was too ugly to live. 


Overheard. ‘Mrs. Devere-Hawkins 
is a widow, is she pot?” “Temporarily.” 


Lots of men love women in spite of 
their faults, and a few women lieve men in 
spite of their virtues, 

Vienna has a ‘‘Silence Club,’’ the 
members ot which spend the evening to- 
gether without talking. 

A woman sometimes forgets that she 
has an immortal soul, but she never forgets 
that she has a complexion. 

The much-used word ‘‘boudoir’’ really 
means a sulkery, and is derived trom the 
French verb meaning “to sulk.” 

Black satin is being revived by ladies 
for wear in the daytime. Its first appear- 
ance in London was made at 4 fashionable 
wedding. 

‘Blinks’ wife has reformed him en- 
tirely; he doesn't drink a drop pow.” “How 
did she manage it?” “Easily enough. Sho 
spent all he eould earn on dress,” 

A useful charity called the London 
Spectacle Mission provides spectacies for 
needie-women and other deserving persons 
dependent on their eyesight for a living. 

Young ladies of Corsicana, Texas, 
met at the armory of the Garrity Rifles 
lately and organized a female military 
company, with Miss Amy Talley as Captain, 

In South Greenland the color of the 
hair-ribbon which a woman ties around her 
head denotes the social condition of the 
wearer—whether she be maid or wife or 
widow. 

Father: ‘‘Now, look here, Grace! 
that new bicycle skirt of yours is altogether 
too short. You don't look modest in it.” 
Grace, pouting: “Why, papa, I always wear 
a thick veil.” 

The Queen of England owns a dress 
manufactured entirely of spiders’ webs. It 
was @ present from the late Empress of 
Brazil, who had it specially prepared in her 
palace by twenty native silk-workers, 


Smalley: ‘‘I’m anxious to meet this 


feminine wonder you have discovered. Is_ 


she really so intelligent looking?” Fitzjones: 
“Intelligent looking! Why she even looks 
a Spee nome sense when she is talking 


Forty-five years in bed is the record 
of Miss Clarke, of Chatteris, in Cambridge- 
shire, England, who died recently, She was 
disappointed in love, and shut herself up in 
her bedroom, which she never left alive, She 
was well off, and occupied herself with fancy 
needlework. 


In France women have a monopoly 
of bookkeeping i> most restaurants and 
cafes. They are well paid and have tew ex- 
penses, their meals being furnished by the 
restaurant, and a plain black dress being all 
that is required in the way of toilet during 
working hours. 


Major Kincaid, who has just popped: 
“I'm not so very old, Miss Daisy. King 
Solomon was nearly a hundred, you know, 
when he married, and I'm sure he made a 
good husband.” Miss Crozier: “Yea, but he 
had #0 many wives at a time that the—er— 
care of him was nicely distributed, don't 
you know?” 


There is as much character in the 
thumbs of people as in their faces. A long 
firat joint of the thumb indicates will-power; 
a long second joint indicates strong logic or 
reasoning power; a wide, thick thumb in- 
dicates strong individuality, while a broad 
knob at the end of the thumb Is a sure indi- 
cation of obstinacy. The thumb is the char- 
acteristic feature of the human hand. 


The use of quicksilver for looking- 
glasses was unknown to the ancients, and 
consequently the Greek and Roman ladies 
had to content themselves with bighly pol- 
ished thin disks of bronze to which handles 
and stands were attached, Later on sliver 
was used, and the first mirror of silver is 
said to have been made about the time of 
Julius Cesar, 


We often give the title of lady to 
those who do not deserve it. A lady is a 
woman who is honorable, truthful, refined; 
who regards the comfort of others betore her 
own; who never forgets bow important little 
courtesies are to the happiness of life; who is 
loyal to her friends and never betrays a 
trust; who scorns to think a mean thought 
or speak & mean word or perform & mean 
act; who reverences age, protects weakness, 
and maintains her own womaniy seif-re- 
spect, 

A stranger on walking through the 
atreets of China for the first time is puzzied, 
among Other things, by the appearance of 
jare in various positions on the roofs of the 
houses. On inquiry he learns that a jar 
placed with its bottom end towards the 
street indicates that the daughter of the 
house is not yet of age to marry. Aa soon as 
she has developed into «a marriageabie 
maiden the jar is tarned with ite mouth to 
the street; when the young lady gets mar- 
ried the jar is removed altogether. 


¢ todoforany girloryoung ¢ 
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Masculinities. 


The strength of a horse is equivalent 
to that of five men, 


The skeleton measures one inch less 
than the height of the living man. 


No man has to serve an apprentice- 
ship in order to learn how to make mistakes. 


The difference between perseverance 
and obstinacy is that one often comes from a 
strong will, and the other trom a strong 
won't, 

It is described as ‘‘unwritten law’’ 
that the President and Vice-President of the 
United States shall never travel in the same 
rallway train, 


He; ‘‘They met at the seaside. Then 
commenced an aoquaintance that would 
soon have ripened into love. But-——" She: 
“But what?” “They married,” 


Sufferers from neuralgia are warned 
by a medica) writer not to drink tea, but to 
partake freely of coffee into which the juice 
of a lemon bas been squeezed. 


There was recently erected in twenty- 
four hours in Chicago, a house of worship 
that holds 8,000 persona, with organ, turnt- 
ture, and other equipment, ready for use, 

It ie said that the patterns on the 
finger tips are not only unchangeable 
through life, but the chance of the finger- 
prints of two persons being alike is leas than 
one chance In sixty-four billions, 


‘That fire reminds me of a man in 
love," she said, gazing at the dying embers, 
“It burns brightly at first, then gradually 
subsides, and nothing remains but ashes.” 
“And yet it will be all right if you feed it 
regularly,” he replied, 


Norman B, Covert, a 78-year-old 
citizen of Ann Arbor, Mich., bas been con- 
verted from Methodism to Hrabmantem. 
He is supposed to be the only American con- 
vert to that creed, and be has not adopted 
all of ite doctrines, for he will not abstain 
trom the use of antmal flesh tor food, 


The Duke of Argyll lately offered 
himeelf as a living proot of the advantages 
of desuitory reading. He had never been to 
school or college, but he bad always read 
everything he could lay his handson, Tothia 
he attributed his success in public speaking, 
for he “otten found he had read what others 
had not.” 


“The trouble with you, Briggs, is 
that you'ro so terribly narrow.” “Non- 


. careful to give the 
nig cred for every decent thing they 
do.” “Well, I never heard you say a good 
word about their merits.” “That's simply 
because they haven't any merite to aay a 
good word about.” 


Canvaseer; ‘‘You are the head of 
the house, I presume?’ Dixmyth: “Your 
presumption is quite natural, but you've 
got another guess coming.” Can vasser: “Beg 
pardon, but I don't quite cateh your drift" 
Dixmyth: “Well, I have to foot the bills, and 
as my wife says I'm always kicking you can 
draw your own conelusions." 


‘You say you want to marry my 
daughter, Have you spoken to her?” “Yeu, 
sir,” replied the young man, “and have 
gained her consent.” “Well, if she has said 
‘Yes,’ that settios it. Anything | might say 
or do wouldn't have the slightest influence,” 
Then the young man went home and won- 
dered if he waa not too young to marry such 
a girl. 


There are two interesting inétances 
of the effect of water upon the human sys 
tem. Inthe Alps and the Pyrenees there is 
a race of people who are old men at fifteen 
years of age and who die at thirty; this being 
entirely due to their drinking lime-water. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, drink noth. 
ing but rain-water, and, a8 « nation, their 
longevity is proverbial, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Gloves for this season are suede of soft. 
finisbed leather, For street wear they are 
pique, stitched and fastened with clasps. 
Gloves of « contrasting color are no 
longer considered good taste, Where it 
is impoasibie to match the gown Eoglieh 
tens, dark biscuit and mole color will be 
worn. Suede gloves only will be per- 
missible on dress occasions, The stitch- 
ing on these evening gloves is only « 
shade darker than the kid. Evening 
gloves are made longer than before 60 as 
to wrinkle, frequentiy measuring « yard 
and « haif from finger tips to the tops. 

A handsome biack grenadine recently 
seen wasa very open design, lined with 
bright biue teffetas. From knee to hem 
the skirt was covered with biack chiffon 
ruffles, each flounce edged with narrow 
bieck satin ribbon end heving a frill of 
black lace over it, These flounces curved 
upward in the back, meeting the belt, 
The bodice was composed of alternate 
strips of white and blue satin ribbon, 
raonning in «@ perpendicular direction 
each ribbon elaborately bematitohed and 
bordered with double frilis of narrow 
satin ribbon, one frill black and the next 
white. A round yoke of white cbiffon 
over biue silk and sash of white satin 
edged with black chiffon compieted it. 

An elaborate theatre cloak which will 
be seen this winter is of black crepe de 
ehine lined with pale blue end embrol- 
dered in floss silk with roses of many 
colors, this embroidery ranning down the 
back, round the bem and on the sleeves, 
Many rofilings of blue chiffon are gath- 
ered around the neok and are edged with 
lace, They fall in box fashion tothe hem 
of the garment, 

Husear effects are seen among the cloth 
Jackets; they were in iast season and now 
are in again, Astrakben, combined with 
frogging and braiding on biack smooth- 
faced cloth or on dark red, green, or blue 
ia again stylish, only such garments must 
be strictly first-class as to build, or they 
are merely common. 

Box coats coming only a little below 
the bip, or barely to the bip, are shown 
in all dark shades, as well asin the covert 

cloths, #0 long popular, Shield front 
* such as — with the horrid 

sleeves a Of seasons ago, 
are again offered, but with sleeves iauohn 
modified, Jackets with cape effect sleeves 
ere revived, Almostall of these bave a 
mongrel look, but many of them are con- 
trived ingeniously and the best stores 
have such models. 

Piaid silks, in large and very brilliant 
equares abound and make the matter of 
selection one that requires the best judg- 
ment, Whole garments of these goods 
are a terrifying thought to women of 
qviet tastes, bat there is, after all, much 
leas danger of loudnessthan one would 
suspect, Combined with solid colored 
goods, the most startling plaids may be 
safely used, and in the result there will 
not be more of conspiouousness than is 
the lot of every strikingly handsome 
garment. 

One tasteful arrangoment was a wide- 
barred slik of red and biue, The dress 
goods was eo dark blue woolen stuff, 
chemisetie and stock collar being em- 
broidered white satin, and the plaid vest 
being edged on both sides with heavy 
biue silk cord, The revere were wired 
to stand away from the fronts and were 
faced with blue satin, the same material 
giving the best, Over the sboulders 
were plaid bretelles, and the sleeves were 
shirred piaid silk, Basque and skirt 
were plain, with oord edging, 

Piaid slik is especially impressive in a 
pettioost, and there is always the pos- 
sibility of several adjustable ro ffiss for a 
plaid skirt. For instence, a plaid of bie, 
cream, black, and white may be demure, 
with a black ruffle finished with rows of 
blue and cream ribbon, and very stun. 
ping with a cream eatin ruffle draped 
with black lace, 

The gay-colored Roman scart is one of 
the moet popular neckties of the fail, It 
comes in a tour in band, to be tied in a 
pew way, and also inastring tie. The 
Roman eiik four in-bands are most gorge. 
ous affairs, They give just the right 
touch of color to a somber gown, They 
are made with e straight stiff collarof the 
ailk, and the knot of the four-in-hand ts 
ted jast over the bust. Theends are long 
and flowing, and through one of them a 
Jeweled pin is caught. 

Thies idea of pinning one end of the 
necktie to the bodice of the gown ie a 

fad of the bour, It is not so long 
ago that the pin which adorned a necktie 
was always thrust through the knot. 
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But now that is considered particularly 
bad form, The pin must never be worn 
unless it holds one end of the scarf to 
the bodice, 

The Roman string ties took well with 
any sbaped linen collar, but just at pre. 
sent they are béing worn the most with 
the collar which bas a turned over edge 
all the way round, 

With many of the handsome costumes 
this season and with aimost all the 
fasbionable coats there sre collars 80 high 
at the be ok that they are startlingly con- 
splovous, There are velvet collars in an 
exaggerated Medici sbape, which are 
covered with jeweled lace, and edged 
with fur, and then there are other collars 
reaching half way up the heat at the 
beck and made entirely of feathers. 

Many of these coliars bide the ears 
from view, but they are ali considered 
extremely fashionable, 

The broad muli necktie, which made 
ite appearance late in the summer, is 
growing more and more popular. It can 
be bought this fall in soft liberty silk and 
in moussel.ne de sole, with borders of 
lace applique. The bow is tied in the 
* front and the ende are ususally 

g- 

The jeweled dog collar is also in favor 
this season—in cut steel and pearisa it is 
moat effective over a high smooth-fitting 
collar of bright satin, 

There is an entirely new way of tying 
the veil this fall; in fact, there is an en- 
tirely new veil, The fashion of tastening 
the veil to the bat and then letting it float 
off in the bre«zs is now a thing of the 
past as far as fashionable women are con- 
cerned, 

The new veil is called the empire scarf 
vell, and it is from two and a half to 
three yards long. It is drawn rather 
closely over the face, crossed in the back, 
and then tied in a big bow under the chin 
on the left side, 

The scarf veil is made of the black net 
and the part which comes directly over 
the face is sprinkled with biack chenille 
dots, The whole scarf is finished with a 
lace border and the ends are ornamented 
in various ways. One of the new veils 
has both ends of the scarf appliqued with 
a floral lace design, Another shows the 
ends trimmed with rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon and finished with a roffie 
of black accordion pisited chifion, 

Theee new empire scarf veils bid fair 
to bo exceedingly popular with women 
who can afford to pay from $3 to $4 for 
their veils. They are neck scarfs and 
veil combined, and make a charming 
finish to any costume, They will be es- 
peciaily in demand now while the neck 
scarf is at the height of its glory. These 
veils look equally as weil with a toque or 
big Gainsborough bat. 

The fancy veils will be much worn this 
season, Some of the novelties bave the 
border formed of narrow rows of ribbon 
velvet, which ie just as apt to be in a 
striking color as biack, For example, 
one of the new veils is made of net ina 
rather coarse mesh, At the bottom it is 
rap with three narrow rows of veivet in 
three varying shades of violet. 

There are pretty chiffon veils edged 
with three or four rows of ribbon velvet 
of the same color. The veils which have 
@ cream laoo applique border are also in 
fashion. A few of these veils have been 
seen with the lace design picked out in 
fine jets, Other expensive veils, all in 
biack, have a lace border wrought with 
Jota, 

Whatever veil is worn this season it 
muet be drawn much more closely across 
the face than during the summer, 

The bat and veil pine in the shape of 
crabs are among the curious pove.ties, 
Those which represent butterflies are 
pertaps the most beautiful, as their 
wings are made of many tiny sparkling 
mock gems, with one big stone for the 
body, 

New hats have been in the miiliners’ 
windows all along, but the best models 
are only jast being uncased, Meanwhile 
many a wise woman bes worn ber beavy 
black or dark straw, flodiog in the warm 
weather an excuse for not rusbing the 
obange from straw to felt. Heavy straws 
trimmed with gallis and ribbon, without 
plames or lace, have looked entirely 
suitable even with oew fail cloth cos- 
tumes But that time bas passed, and 
the new models m ust have attention, 

The Gret point to catch the eye is that 
elaborate bats trimmed with long 
plames, especially black or white ones, 
are a feature. But the average woman 
baa very little “elaborate” wear to give a 
hat in the winter. She may want a 
beautifal and formal evening gown, she 
may need a chenge of graceful and even 


richly delicate bouse gowns, but unless 
& reception costume demande a picture 
bat instead of the usual tiny headdress, 
or unless the box at the theater seems s 
proper plece for the display of ciroom- 
ference in headgear, there is really little 
occassion in the average women’s winter 
life for conspicuously designed hats. 

There is no risk about replenishing the 
shoe beg. for walking when pisiniy 
gowned « high buttoned shoe finished 
like a man’s and either in dull finish 
black leather or in russet, according to 
the color of your gown, is correct. For 
severe dress occasions have an all-over 
patent leather.iow shoe, made very boxy 
end witb high military beel. 

Such a shoe is laced with broad ribbon, 
fite easily, and looks well on only a fine 
foot, Though it appears to be equare 
and *Eoglisb,”’ it is made to fit a boliow 
arched foot, though there is no effect of 
the Spanish arch cow voted bad form 
oxoept fur dress 

For tae woman who prefers a high shoe 
in the winter comes a boot finished a 
good deal like this low shoe and topped 
with cloth. If you are not certain of the 
delicacy of your ankie such a boot will 
look better than the low one. 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJ BOTS. 


Women now have the furnishing of 
their writing tables in leather. Writing 
tables are now deemed more fashionable 
than desks. They bave spindie legs and 
are enameled or made of wood that 
harmonizes with the furnitare, The 
writing pade for such tables are very 
small, hardly larger than the square 
sheets of letter paper used on them. The 
backs and corners are of carved or burnt 
leather, instead of silver or decorated 
china mountings. The burnt leather is 
of several shades of mole, with elaborate 
designs burnt in dark brown, 

‘Ine inkstands, mucilage bottles, seal- 
ing wax holders, candlesticks, pen and 
pencil trays, paper weights and the other 
articles are leather covered and carved 
or burnt with the same design. The 
blotting paper to be used with such sets 
should be mole colored or brown, to 
match the leather, and sometimes it bas 
@ similar design traced around the 

Fashionable desk farnishings for men’s 
desks are of cut glass, stag born and 
silver. The inkstancs and otber large 
Pieces are of cut glass on massive silver 
mountings, with eteg born top pieces or 
pen racks, The paper knives have carved 
silver biades, with bandles of stag horn, 
in some instances also carved, Penstaffs 
of porcupine quills are a novelty. They 
are silver-mounted and richly colored, 

A recent writer says that to sleep ina 
bed prepared in the old-fashioned way is 
simply to induce aliments of every de- 
scription, He advocates a complete re- 
versal of the existing order of things, 
You must bave your head on a level 
with, or lower than, your fest, If pil- 
lows are to be used they must be put 
under the feet instead of the head, The 
result, he claims, will be amizing being 
@ sure cure for insomnia, as well as a 
preventive of the nightmare. To avoid 
any inconvenience by too sudden a 
change, the pillows shouid be gradually 
reduced and placed under the feet. The 
fact remains, bowever, that elevating the 
legs alter a long walk is the surest relief 
for fatigue, and the bigber they are the 
better, 

How to wash flanre!ls so as to prevent 
sbrinki: g is not difficult by any means, 
but reqaires care, Shred into a saucepan 
in smal! pieces a piece of sosp in the pro- 
portion of a quarter of a pound totwo 
gailons of water, and pat on to boil atir- 
ring with a wooden spocn to make a soap 
lather. Shake out your flannels well first 
ot allto free them from dust, and pro- 
ceed to mix in the washing-tub one quart 
jag of boiling lather to two of cold, stir- 
ring all the time, 

Lastiy, add an ounce of liquid or rock 
ammonie, and when dissolved put in the 
flanvels, cover over completely with the 
water, and then put the paste board over 
the tub, 80 that all be shut in closely to 
prevent evaporation. Let this stand for 
an bour, then equeez9 them out and put 
into a clear rinsing-bath of the same 
temperature (90° Fabr,). If very much 
solied, look over the solied parts and rub 
carefully in the firet lather, pat through 
a rinser and sbake weil. Dry in tne 
shad, or siowly near a fire, and iron 
while damp with a cool iron. 

Cieausing cream made after the follow- 
ing recipe is highly recommended for 
general use in the household. lt will re- 
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move grease spots from coats, carpets or 
any woolen texture, paint from forniture 
and ink from paint. This cream will 
keep an indefinite period: Cut four ounces 
of white castile seap very fine and put it 
over the fire in » quert of bot water to 
dissolve; a8 soon as it is thoroughly 
meited add four quarts of bot water, and 
when nearly cold stir in four ounces of 
ammonia, two ounces of sicohol, two 
ounces of glycerine and two ounces of 
ether. 

Codfish on Toast.—Pat a bowlfal of 
shredded codfish into cold water in a 
skillet; let it come toa boil, then turn into 
a colander to drain; turn into the skillet 
agein with a cupful of cold milk; season 
with butter and pepper; stir smooth a 
spoonfal of flour with a little cold milk, 
add and jet it boil fora moment, Turn 
this on to buttered toast on a platter. 

Rossian Snow Tart —Bake an open 
crost and fill with whipped cream fia- 
vored with vanilla Sprinkle this with 
fresh grated or prepared cocoanut that 
bas been soaked in miik, end dot with 
bite of jelly. 

Jelly Oranges—Cat an orango in 
balves, remove the pulp and juice with- 
out marring the peel, and fill each half 
even to the edge with orange jelly made 
witb gelatine and the orange juice. Fit 
the halves together, and serve an orange 
to each person. 

Shortbread Biecuite.— Quarter of a 
pound of cornflour, quarter of a pound 
of common flour, quarter of a pound of 
buiter, two teaspoonfule of baking pow- 
der, two tablespoonfols of sugar, one 
egg, @ littie milk, Kab the butter in 
among the flours, adding the baking 
powder and the sugar, and mix very 
well; beat up the egg, and put a little 
milk among it, and with this make into 
@ very frm dough, roll out thinly and 
cut the shape wanted, and bake in a 
moderate oven; dust sugar over. 

Fruit-and-Rice Padding —Wash one 
pound of rice and tie in a cloth, allowing 
room for it to sweil, aod put it intoa 
saucepan of cold water; let it boll for an 
bour, or longer if n¢ ceseary: then teke it 
up, untie the cloth, and stir in one pound 
of auy sort of fresh fruit; tie op again, 
and return to the saucepan for another 
hour, Serve with sweet sauce, or plain 
brown sugar and a little milk. 

Dirty and dail carpets can be made 
brighter by washing then over with bot 
water and a little ammonia. 

To make a pretty whisk-broom holder, 
cover the pasteboard case smoothly with 
silesia and edge the top and bottom with 
cord. Drape # bright scarf edged with 
sequins gracefolly on the outer side, so 
that none of the case shall be visible, and 
suspend by cord or ribbon, The silesia 
should be the color of the scarf, 

Baked Potatoes —Scrub quite clean 
a8 many potatoes as will be required, put 
them in the oven, not too hot at first; 
bake medium size potatoes one hour, 
serve in a bowl or tureen in a folded 
serviette, 

Hiccough.—It is not generally known 
tbat taking a teaspoonful of vinegar will 
often care hiccough. 

Potato Soup —Tske one pound shin of 
beef, cut it into thin siices, chop one 
pound of potatoes and one onion, and 
put them in a stewpan with three quarts 
of water, haif a pint of split peas, and 
two ounces of rice; stew gently till the 
gravy is drawn from the meat for nearly 
three bours, strain it «ff, take out the 
beef, and pulp the ingredien's through a 
coarse sieve; put the pulp back in the 
soup, cut up one bead of celery in it, and 
simmer til! it is tender, 

Rice W: ffles.—~-Mix and sift one and 
three-fourths cupfuls of flour, twoand a 
half level teaspoon fuls of baking powder, 
one fourth of a tesspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoontuis of sugar, then work in 
two-thirds of a cupfol of cold boiled rice 
with the tips of the fingers. But in one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of milk and the 
well-beaten yolks of one egg. Add two 
tablespoontuls of melted butter and the 
white of the egg, beaten very light. Bake 
in hot, well greac-d waffle irons and 
serve witb maple sirup. 

Odds and ends of wool may be utilized 
with pretty effect for afghans, The bits 
of wool are knotted together according to 
fancy, the ends being left about an inch 
in length. They are crotobeted together 
with a coarse needie in plain stitoh. The 
knots must be kept on one side, #0 the 
longer pieces of wool should be used for 
the return row for the upper side. 11, 
however, ali the bite are small, it is a 
simple matter to draw the knots througn 
to the other side. ends of the woo! 
have a mossy look, and the varied colors 
have a cheerful eifect, 
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A FAR-OFF LAND. 
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In a far-off land is my love to-day 
I know not when I his tace shall see; 
From the morning's dawn to the twilight 
gray 
I count the hours be is lost to me! 
On their silent Journey they come and go; 
To each that passes my hopes are sighed, 
And I bid them Listen, and whisper low 
My words to him o'er the ocean wide— 


“O love! though parted is band from 
hand, 
My heart is with thee in that far-off 
land!" 
From a tar-off land in my dreams I hear 
A voice that thrilis with a joy untold, 
And it bids me trust to the past so dear, 
For perfect still is the love of old! 
In the spirit then he is near, I Know, 
And souls are joined by a mystic tle, 
Or his words would never ao clearly flow, 


Repeating my own in the sweet reply— 
“O love! though parted is hand from 
hand, 
My heart is with thee in that tar-off 
land!’ 


A Bunch of Flowers. 


BY A @ 











N a largo marquve where a masonic 
banquet had just been heid, one of 
the stewards, a man of middie age 

lingered writing something in a pocket- 
book. 

The only thing on the dismantied table 
that was left unspoilt to the eye were 
the wonderful vases of splendid tropi- 
cal blossoms that were sending out sweet 
breathing scents upon the smoke-laden 
air, 

A wan-faced waiter in a greasy dress- 
suit stood watcbing the gentleman im- 
patiently. 

Organically sensitive to « degree, Dr. 
Holt lifted hie large grey eyes to the 
man’s face and asked baughtily: 

“Am lin your way, my good fellow?” 

“No, sir; certainly not, sir.” said the 
walter sheepishly, wiping his bands on 
the napkin at his side; “only-——” 

“Ah, lunderstand. I’m not exactly in 
the way, yet you wish mo awey. Now 
why is that?’ 

“Well, if you must know, sir, the bead 
waiter will be bere presentiy, and | shail 
lose my chance of those flowers,”’ 

“What do you want the flowers for?” 
asked the gentleman, surprised that the 
coveted article was not a game pie close 
at hand, 

“Well, you see, sir, in our house there 
is a poor foreige lady who is dying, and 
she is mortal fond of flowers, particularly 
great flaunting flashing onés like them 
there; she says they remind her of the 
‘sunny south,’ ”’ 

The gentleman winced, and the waiter 
© ntinued: 

“My missus made me promise to bring 
some home; my Missus is a soft hearted 
one, and bas taken a fancy to Madame 
Bellini.” 

Dr. Holt started still more, then said 
lightly. 

“A soft heart is better than a soft head, 
You shall have the flowers.” 

He took a double handful of the finest 
blossows, and picking up bis card from 
beside his plate, bound them up tightly, 
then said: 

“Take them and that jelly yonder, and 
this balf-bottle of wine, and if they are 
missed refer your employers to me.” 

Then he went out and forgot ail about 
the transaciion over a rubber of whist. 

At the top of a house in the dreariest 
part of the big city the waiter in question 
stocd beside a gocd- natured comely-look- 
ing woman at the foot of a low white bed, 
where a lovely, but baggard-looking 
woman lay, supported by pillows; ber 
great dark eyes were unnaturally bright, 
her lips a vivid red, her cheeks crimson 
as the cooi fresb flower she isid against 
them lovingly. 

“It was very kind of you, Merton, to 
think of me, The flowers make me feel 
happy, they grow ia my own sweet 
home, One is not so afraid of the brown 
earth when one sees the beautifui treas- 
ures it nurses in its warm bosom, Per. 
bape when | am dead the flowers will 
talk to me and know | love them.” 

A tlresome backing cough interrupted 
her low soft speech, that had a siightiy 
foreign accent. Fidgetiog with the flow- 
ers, she noticed that the stems were too 
tigbtly com pressed, and tried to unwind 
the string with ber nervous fingers, 

“Cat it, Merton; see how crueily it 
must bruise the stems, Why did you 
tie them so tightiy 7” 

“] did pot tie them, madame; the 
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gentioman who gave me leave to take 
them did it,” 

“He must have been a kind man, 
Merton.” 

“I think he is, madame; he has a kind 
face. This is his name, I fancy.”’ 

Madame held out her band for the 
card, and read: 

“Dr, Felix Holt.” 

She gave a cry of surprise, and ¢ ropped 
the card as though it bad stung her. 

“You arein pain, madame; can I do 
anything for you?” asked Mra. Merton, 

“No, thanks. ‘Tis an old pain. I think 
I can sleep now.” — 

Then she preased the card to ber lips, 
and placed it in her bosom, saying to her- 
self softly: 

“Heaven in ite infinite mercy directed 
this kindness from bis hands,” and fell 
asleep with a smile of divine gratitude 
on her sweet face, 

“The doctor gives no hope for me,” 
Merton, and now | know I must diel 
have a favor to ask of you, Take that 
card and that faded passion flower and 
seek the gentieman who gave them to 
you; tell him Mignon is dying and 
wishes to say farewell to him.” 

Merton nodded and left her, too moved 
to speak. 

The sick womaa lay back amid the 
pillows, ber Jips moved as though she 
preyed. 

It wae a bright breezy morning and the 
generous sun sent its cheery rays into the 
sick-room; a golden canary that huang in 
a cage by the attic window hopped and 
chirped, then burst into clear full sung 
80 glad was he of the sunshine, . 

Madame opened ber eyes and smiled, 

“Does the bird disturb you, dearie?”’ 
asked Mre Merton, “Sball I take it 
away?” 

«No, no; my bird bas long been my 
one solace. Poor pet, it is inviting me to 
join its méiody, bat I shall never sing 
again on earth; my soul is saving up its 
songs for Paradise,” 

The sun sank down reluctantly, sbow- 
ing bis glory of gold and crimson long 
after his bonny face was hidden bebind a 
bank of clouds. Madame was looking 
brighter for a long sleep, and was listen- 
ing to footateps that had once quickened 
as they neared her, 

Now she heard them linger on the land- 


ing; she her hands above 
heart, and In a clear high tone: 
“Felix,” 


lt was like the yearning ory of one who 
feared to lose a longed-for, but almost 
despaired of,-biessing. 

The door was pushed back quickly, 
and Dr. Holt entered and crossed to the 
bed quickly, sinking down on his knees 
beside it, and silentiy biding his fece on 
her feeble flattering bands. 

“Darling, I knew you would come, 
Ob, husband, husband! can you forgive 
me all the silence of these bitter blasted 
years?’ 

The man’s broad shoulders heaved, 
and the little waxen bands beneath his 
face were wet with tears coming from a 
bursting heart, Still that wooing voice 
went on nnanswered : 

“Felix, I wanted you to know that 
though I, like the wicked wayward thing 
I wee, tired of your stiff ways and the 
dull routine you called duty, I did not 
tire of you, Ob, my love, my love, how 
I bave longed for you, but I knew how 
stern you could be, and I feared that ice. 
cold woman, your mother, would not let 
you take me back. 

“I was mad with the monotony of my 
life, dear; I who had been brought up 
from my babyhbood in bright Bohemian 
gaiety, Sol ran back to my old profes. 
sion, and savg my beart sick on the 
l‘'alian stage. Yet not even that ice 
woman you cali mother could have lived 
& purer lifethan I. Then my besatifal 
babe was born. Ob, husband, you start, 
you tremble; there is some compassion 
left in you for our little child who 
blooms amid the blossoms of my south- 
ern home, guarded by my poor old 
mother. 

“After my child came my volee failed, 
and I grew sickly, #o I staked my all in 
one venture, end came to England to try 
and win your forgiveness for tne child's 
sake, 1 dared not bring her with me, 
fur | might bave died and left her among 
strangers,” 

Here the wooing voice grew faint, and 
Dr. Holt raised ber in his arms and 
pressed some wine between the pallid 
lips. She looked gratefally into his face 
with such fond entreating eyes, that he 
closed them with kisses, saying: 

‘Hash ! no more now, poor foolish littie 
wife. Rest and wait.”’ 

Then followed a reconciliaticn the 
sweeter for their long parting. 


A month passed, and summer was 
softly sighing itself into autumn. Dr, 
Holt was alone with his good but severe- 
minded mother. 

“Felix, my eon,” said the lady, smooth- 
ing ber silvery bair a little nervously 
beneath ber quaker cap, ‘surely some 
great good fortune has come to you. 
What bee the old mother done that she 
is not allowed to rejoice in the happiness 
of ber only obild ?”’ 

The cool firm tones were broken by 
emotion, and the keen old eyes were 
misty with unshed tears. 

Her son sat down beside her, and in 
eloquent words revesied to her all the 
misery he bad suffered, ail the weari- 
ness of life that seemed so unenjoyabie 
without that brighter hbaif of himeeif 
that he had allowed to driftaway, Then 
came the history of bis wife's suffering 
and nearness to death; and last, but most 
moving of all, bis joy at bis child's 
birth, and bis longing to see her face. 

“My life has seemed so empty, mother, 
so dreary and undesirable; now it ts fall 
of hope and joy and gratitade, 1 am 
going to take Mignon back to the suony 
south, to the birthplace of our obiid, 
Will you come too and share our hap- 
piness, as you have shared our mistakes 
and misery?’ 

“Not yet, my son, for I feel | be\ped to 
make the troubie, but when my boy has 
made a separate home, then | will come 
and live near, but not with you till 
your darling can come to our colder but 
truer home, Man and wife should live 
in a home unshared by any but their 
own flesh, their children, | have been 
upjost through my jealous love, lad, but 
it shall never bring sugbt but blessings 
to you again,” 

Three years later, a bappy family group 
arrived at their bonny home, and the 
quaker grandmother leads by the hand a 
geily-attired little lady, who with the 
wapton waste of childbood, throws aside 
a littie bunch of flowers. The old lady 
bends her dignified body to pick them 
up, and says with fond severity: 

‘Never despise a bunch of flowers, pet; 
for a bunch of flowers brought peave to 
two aching bearts, that both my little 
meid and her cross old granny love 
dearly.” 

A lovely little lady left her husband's 
arw and tip-toed to kiss the good old tace 
gratefully. 

Felix Holt’s heart sings at the gra- 
cious sight, and he smiles approval on 
her and says gravely: 

“Thank you, witfe,’’ 

“No,” she says sofily, rearranging the 
little nosegay, ‘thank the flowers,”’ 


— 





Hats On.—It is the privilege of the 
grandees of Spain to stand in the pres- 
enoe of their sovereign with their hate 
on, A similar privilege, says a contem- 
porary, is hereditary in bat one family 
in Enogland—the De Oourcys, Karle of 
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Six hundred years ago Philip of France 
summoned King John to anewer for the 
murder of Prince Arthur, or abide the 
trial by combat. John did neither, but, 
to save further trouble, induced a brave 
soldier named De Courcy to act as bis 
cham pion. 

When the adversaries met however, 
the French knight was so alarmed at the 
gigantic propertious of bis opponent that 
he declined the combat thereby losing 
his bonor, 

As a proof of his quality, De Courey 
placed his helmet on a post, and drove 
his sword through both so hard that none 
but bimeelf could draw it out. “Never 
unveil thy bonnet, man, again before 
king or subject,”” said John, who was 
present, ‘But tell us why thou lookedat 
#0 fiercely round ere thou didst deal thy 
dainty stroke,"’ 

“Because, bed I failed, I intended to 
slay all who had dared to mook me," 

“By the mass,"! said John, “thou arta 
pleasant companion and therewith 
Heaven keep thee in good beavers.” 

For generations the De Couroys as- 
serted their privilege by wearing their 
hat for a few minutes in the presence of 
their respective sovereigns, and then 
taking it off like other men, 

Bat ata drawing-room in the reign of 
George III. the head of the family, with 
more pride than courtesy, continued to 
keap on bis bat the whole time he was in 
‘the presence,”’ 

The king at last lost pationce, and con- 
vuised the entire court by remarking, 
“The gentioman bas a right to be covered 
before me; but even King John could 
give bim no right to be covered before 
ladies,” 





MANAGING. Among the amiable ways 
of invading personal freedom stands con- 
espiouousiy the practice of managing 
people, They are not content with man- 
aging their own business and their own 
households, they bave an irresistible 
longing to manage those of others, They 
are quick to detect mistakes in their 
plans, fawe in their methods, errors in 
their decisions, and promptly set to work 
to rectify them, 

They try hard to convince or persuade, 
aad failing in this, resert to other 
means of qeretay — point. Such 
people are seidom malevolent— indeed 
they are frequently generous and kind- 
hearted, 

They suppose they are really doing 
one a service by puttivug one in the right 
way, peaceably if they oan, forcibiy if 
they must, But they are necessarily con- 
osited, for they are perfectly certain that 
they are right and that their acquaintance 
is wrong; and they are surely lacking in 
tact and penetration, or they would see 
that they are really earning the dislikeof 
those with whom they thus meddie by 
invading one of the most sacred righte— 
that of individual liberty of action, 
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Humorous. 


NO MORE. 
The night was bitter. Prideand I 
Sat gazing at it thro’ the pane. 
Who can that bold intrader be 
That at our casement draweth rein? 


We turn our faces, Pride and L. 
And yet—the pleading and the pain 
Of that one lo>-k—Nay! out of view 
He's passed into tLe night and rain. 


Who could that gallant borseman be? 
Alas! to-day ‘tis but too piain; 
His name was Opportunity. 
He never came to us again. 
—U. N. Nong. 
Strange fact—Silk dresses cannot be satin. 
Why must logic have legs?—Secause it 
stands to reason. 
it is probably after he has given himself 
away that a man feels cheap. 


A wife must be like roast lamb—tender and 
nicely dressed. No sauce required. 


The musician who accompanies himeelf 
does not always have the best of company. 

He: “Do you believe in marrying for 
love?” 

She: “Certainly, if one already has plenty 
of money.” 

“Well, Willie,” asked grandma, “have you 
had all the dinner you want?” 

“No,” answered little Willie; “but I have 
had all I can eat.” 

“The water of the ocean is not fresh 
Why?" asked the teacher. 

“Because,” said Willie, “there’s so much of 
it, nobody can empty it out and renew it.” 

“Gibbs at jast has got his wife to ride a 
wheel.” 

“How did he manage it?” 

“Had somebody start a report that he 
didn't want her to ride.” 

A Western paper says, “We have adopted 
the eight-hour system in this office. We 
commence work at eight o’clock in the 
morning and close at eight in the evening.” 


Daughter, forcibly: “I wouldn't marry the 
best man in the world if he were addicted to 
strong drink.” 

Mother, gently: “It be were, my dear, he 
would not be the best man in the world.” 


“The inventor of the alphabet must have 
been a modest man,” said Hawkins. 

“Why so?” asked Mawson. 

“Because he began it with A,” said Haw- 
kins. “Most men would have begun it 
with 1,” 

In a lawsuit the defendant's counsel, an 
Irishman, pointing to the plaintiff, said, 
“There he sita, walking up and down like a 
motionless statue, with the cloak of hypo- 
erisy in his mouth, trying to wire-draw three 
oak trees out of my client's pocket!” 

Father: “In asking for the hand of my 
daughter, young man, I trust that you fully 
realize the exact value of the prize you 
seek?" 

Prospective son-in-law: “Well—er—I had 
not figured it quite so close as that, but I 
guessed it at about a half million.” 


Four-year-old Barbara went to church with 
her two sisters, and came home crying. 

“What is the matter, dear?” inquired her 
mother. 

“He, preached a whole s—sermon—about— 
M—Mary and Martha,” sobbed Barbara, “and 
—never said a word—about me!” 

Patient: “I have @ great habit of talking in 
my sleep, doctor.” 

Physician: “You sleep alone, do you not?” 

Patient: “Yes.”’ 

Physician; “Then I don’t see that talking 
in your sleep is a serious matter, What is 
needed is to put a stop to some people's talk- 
ing in their wake.” 

“Now, Robbie,” said mamma just before 
the company sat down to dinner, “remem- 
ber, you must not ask for more pie.” 

Robbie didn’t; but he finished his first piece 
with mach promptness, took a long breath, 
and addressed himself very audibly to the 
guest at his right: 

“Ain't that dandy pie?” he askea. 

“Ob, will he bite?” exclaimed one of Cam- 
den’s sweetest girls, with a look of alarm, 
when she saw one of the dancing bears in 
the street the other day. 

“No,” said her escort, “he cannot bite—he 
is muzzied; but he can hug.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a distracting smile. 
“J don’t mind that.” 

The professor was much annoyed at the 
persistent yawning of a large, fleshy member 
of the class, who sat on a front seat. 

“Lam sorry,” he said, dropping the thread 
of his discourse for a moment, “that my 
young friend directly In front is unable to 
take any interest in my remarks.” 

“Don’t mind me, professor,"’ exclaimed the 
youth, with a terrible yawn; “I'm always 
this way. I'd gape just the same if it was a 
funeral.” 

There is a storekeeper in one of the West- 
ern States who sells guns and musicai in- 
struments. Hence the following dialogue. 

“Strange combination,” remarked a visi- 
tor. 

“It's this way,” explained the proprietor. 
“J geli a mana cornet or banjo or fiddle or 
something like that; and, by the time he has 
practised a week, his neighbor comes in and 
buys a shot-gun or revolver or something 
like that, and I get a profit goin’ and comin’, 
See?” 
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THE ALIEN HAND. 


How much property do English sub- 
jects own in America? The aggregate, 
based on absolute tacts, is known to be 
at least 20,000,000 acrea. 

The largest of all is probably the Texas 


possession of the syndicate which in- - 


cludes in its membership the Duke ot 
Beaufort and Rutland, Earl Cadogan 
and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

The total amount ot land held by this 
association is 3,200,000 acres. It is, as is 
the case with most of the Texas land, 
largely composed of what is called range 
country—that is, land that is better 
adapted for cattle raising than anything 
else 

Cattle and wheat are what the English 
investor seems to think money should 
be made on in the United States. That 
is why the syndicate represented by the 
English capitalist Vincent Scully owns 
3,000,000 acres ot land in Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Illinois. This property is 
situated in the heart ot the wheat-grow- 
ing section, 

Two American girls who now wear, by 
virtue of their marriage to English peers, 
two of the highest British titles—the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill—are interested with Sir 
Edward Reed in a syndicate that owns 
2,000,000 aeres, sitaated in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. This is 
purely a cattle country, and on it range 
thousands of head ot live stock. 

There is another syndicate which in- 
cludes among its members the Karl of 
Dalhousie, as well as Viscountess Cross, 
Lady Hamilton-Gordon, the Marquis 
Cholmondeley, and several others. 

Here is a holding ina still different 
part of the country, for the lands ot the 


syndicate comprise 1,800,000 acres in 
Mississippi, including cotton plantations, 
acres and acres of sugar cane, and enough 
swine to stock a thousand farms. 

Lord Tweedale is a syndicate in him- 
self, and owns a clean 1,300,000 acres. 
Like most individual landowners with 
large holdings, his property includes a 
vast territory which, like that of one of 
the syndicates spoken of includes im- 
mense tracts of grazing lands. Nearly 
all of this immense possession is devoted 
to livestock and hay. 
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Courtine Two Huyprep YEARS 
AGo.,—Among the amusing reminis- 
cences of those days is the courtship of 
the Rev. Stephen Mix, ot Whethersfield. 
He made a journey to Northampton in 
1698 in search of a wife. He arrived at 
the Rev. Soloman Stoddard’s, intormed 
him of the object ot his visit, and that 
the pressure of home duties required the 
utmost despatch. 

Mr. Stoddard took him into the room 
where his daughters were and introduced 
him to Mary, Esther, Christiana, Sarah, 
Rebekah, and Elannah, and then retired. 
Mr. Mix, addressing Mary, the eldest 
daughter, said he had lately settled at 
Whethersfield and was desirous of ob- 
taining a wite, and concluded by offering 
her his heart and hand. She blushingly 
replied that so important a proposition 
required time tor consideration. 

He replied that he was pleased that 
she asked tor suitable time for reflection, 
and, in order to afford her the needed 
opportunity to think ot his proposal, he 
would step into the next room and smoke 
a pipe with her father, and she could re- 
port to him. Having smoked his pipe 
and sent a message to Miss Mary that 
he was ready tor her answer, she came 
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in and asked for further time for con- 
sideration. 

He replied that she could reflect still 
longer on the subject, and send her an- 
swer by letter to Whethersfield. In a 
tew weeks he received her reply, which 
is prebably the most laconic epistle 
ever penned. Here is the model letter, 
which was soon followed by a wedding: 
—‘Northampton, 1608. Rev. Stephen 
Mix: Yes.—Mary Stoddard.” 
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THIRTEEN ON THE QUARTER.—The be- 
lief that the number thirteen is a har- 
binger of ill luck is the most deeply- 
rooted and widespread ot popular super- 
stitions. It is of even more general cir- 
culation than the prejudice against 
Friday. 

An emblem that fairly bristles with 
the supposedly unlucky thirteen is the 
twenty-five-cent piece, or quarter dollar, 
ot the United States. 

The thirteen colonies that revolted 
against English rule were not handi- 
capped in the end by the tatefulness otf 
the number. It was England that had 
the bad luck in thatinstance. That may 
be an argument for the believer in the 
malignity of the number. But to the 
American quarter and its combinations 
ot thirteen. 

In the first place, the head on the face 
* the coin is surrounded by thirteen 
stars. ° 

On the reverse side the words “Quarter 
dollar” contain thirteen letters. 

There are thirteen stars in = constel- 
lation over the head otf the eagle. 

here are thirteen letters in the in. 
scription “E Pluribus Unum” on the 
Streamer that floats trom the eagle's 


There are thirteen arrows in the sheat 
held in the right claw, and there are 
thirteen leaves upon the olive brauch 
held in the left claw. 
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